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REVIEWS OP NEW BOOKS. 


THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Recollections of Republican France, from 1790 to 

1801. By J. G. Millingen, M.A., M.D., Author 
of “Curiosities of Medical Experience,”’ &c. &c. 
Pp. 378. Colburn. 
Oxz of the liveliest of penmen, who has seen a 

eat deal of the world, with an acute eye to 
appreciate it, Dr. Millingen has here revived, 
from near personal observation and intercourse, 
the leading circumstances of the first French 
Revolution. Nothing could be more apropos, 
and it would seem ght the likeness of that in 

ogress Was eV! ay growing into a more 
Pnking sustutitadive of its snictee. By It there- 
fore conveys a historical lesson, besides being 
avery curious and interesting revelation. It 
requires no other introduction ; it will speak for 
itself. 

The author, of Dutch parentage, lets us plea- 
santly a little into his autobiography, and then 
dashes, a precocious boy, in medias res, in Paris, 
where his family had gone to reside. On their 
journey thither an omen occurred. At Calais, 

e tells us : 

“We put up at Meurice’s Hotel, and, wandering 
about the court-yard, my first French acquain- 
tance was araven, who was hopping about, and 
seemed to welcome me with an ominous flapping 
of hissable wings. In 1801, I found the bird still 
alive, and he positively appeared to recognise me; 
he was old and blind ;. but turning towards me 
his dark eyes, he seemed to say, ‘ Alas! I fore- 
told you long ago all that was to befal you!’ ’’* 

Previous to the bursting of the storm, 

“Paris, Fooeeried a fearful spectacle of 
systematic demoralization. The Palais Royal 
was the theatre of every possible depravity. 
The entresols over every shop in the lateral 
galleries were tenanted by « prostitutes, who 
exhibited themselves at their windows during 
the day, and at night mingled in the crowd 
of Federalists from the departments, and young 
volunteers preparing to march, and taking leave 
of Parisian pleasures; while members of the 
various political clubs, more especially. of the 
Cordeliers and Jacobins, joined the motley 
throng, and excited popular fermentation by 
every possible means. e estaminets and cafés 
were crowded with noisy politicians and bluster- 
ing soldiers; and at every step the ears were 
assailed with blasphemous ribaldry, obscene 
nig accompanied by the of steel scab- 
bards rattling along the ‘pavement, while the air 
was redolent wi of half-drunken 
girls and the smoke of infamous tobacco. At 
every corner of the galleries, ruffians were 

, at low prices, the most indecent works, 
the erotic poetry of Piron, the Abbés Chaulieu, 

Grécourt, Jean tiste Rousseau, &c. &c.; 
While, for the edification of 


fond of rae those who were 


0 , the dialogues of Meur- 
sius, and the private life of the Gwelve Cesars, 


eels: 
“* There is something singularly si in this bi 

Mig e- y sinister in this bird, 
be his apparentmerry hop. A very delightful lady of 
of de quaintance, Mrs, M—G—n—, fancies that the souls 
oo clergymen assume their appearance, and, as 
of hee ties, Were aware both of their transmigration and 
aaa of the matter, ravens invariably recognise her 
to visit thee they perceive her. Some time ago she went 
A Tower, and, o| two or three of these 





“uttered these words, when 
v wings about her, and 


fly at ee she said she was certain they would 
ou attacked ’ 


her, flapped 
her with bitter Teimcets, 
a 125.) 





with illustrations fiom antique intaglios and 
cameos, were widely circulated. It would 
appear that, while the writings of the En- 
cyclopedists were sapping the foundations of the 
Christian religion, the most effectual means of 
destroying every moral principle of action were 
resorted to, by a party determined to construct 
the edifice of their ambition on the ruins of 
everything that had been considered sacred and 
respectable. Thus was the way paved for the 
worship of Reason, whose dogmas were the en- 
joyment of life. Terror and voluptuousness be- 
came the chief instruments of this demoralizing 
and destructive work, There must have existed a 
secret fund to bear the expenses of the circula- 
tion of corruption, for these books were sold for 
a few sous, and could not possibly remunerate 
their publishers, even by the sale of large num- 
bers, it being chiefly confined to the metropolis, 
and their vendors seemed more anxious to dis- 
tribute the moral poison amongst the younger 
part of the community, in whom its instillation 
might be more easily obtained. In short, 
universal corruption appeared the order of the 
day, while the words of virtue and wisdom were 
ever on the lipsof the corruptors.” 

One of the less atrocious phases of the Revo- 
lution is thus pictured : 

**Talma would often consult David on cos- 
tume, and attended not only to the dress of the 
character, but to all the properties, such as 
swords, shields, &c., which were always most 
correct. It is rather strange, but this attention 
of David to theatrical dresses was the occasion 
of Hopeless ge a dislike to Talma, who had 
once been one of his greatest favourites. In 
David's monster picture of the Coronation, the 
most minute attention was paid to the costume 
of the two hundred figures that were brought 
into it; when the Emperor harshly exclaimed : 
‘Sir, this is a melo-dramatic scene, instead of a 
solemn consecration. I suppose you were di- 
rected by that histrion, ‘Talma.’ A few days 
after, a decree was issued, that prohibited the 
admission of any actor into the 4th class of the 
Institute. 

‘During this classical delirium, every thing 
assumed what they considered an antique type. 
Tinkers and tailors, nightmen and rag-pickers, 
would call themselves by Grecian and Roman 
names—Cato, and Brutus, and Mutius Sczvola, 
without the most distant notion of the character 
of the great men who bore these distinguished 
names. Many%of these assumptions were most 
ludicrous ; and, in a play that came out after the 
9th Thermidor, a patriot recommended his por- 
ter to call himself Cesar, ‘ce fameux Républicain,’ 
to which the fellow replies, ‘ Cesar! tiens! 
c’est le nom de notre chien!” 

But indescribable horrors ensued : 

“It is impossible that all the eloquence of the 
historian can wipe off this foul stain from the 
character of the French nation. I have already 
observed, that the momentous state of affairs— 
despair, terror,might have led a mob to massacre 
their supposed enemies; but neither despair nor 
terror can turn human beings into cannibals. 
They drank the blood of their victims, mingled 
with wine, and brandy, and gunpowder. They 
tore out their hearts, and devoured them; and 
mark! none of those Anthropophagi had suffered 
any injury from these victims of their ferocity ; 
they were hired labourers in the field of carnage. 
Mangin, a drummer of the Section du Temple, 





broiled the heart of the beautiful Princesse de 
Lamballe, and ate it en carbonnade. I heard the 
ruffian boast of it. This wretch I afterwards 
found in London—a royalist émigré! a fencing- 
master in the Haymarket!!”_* * * 

‘The process of execution was also a sad and 
heart-rending spectacle. In the middle of the 
Place de la Révolution was erected a guillotine, 
in front of a colossal statue of Liberty, repre- 
sented seated on a rock, a Phrygian cap on her 
head, a spear in her hand, the other reposing on 
ashield. On one side of the scaffold were drawn 
out a sufficient number of carts, with large 
baskets painted red, to receive the heads and 
bodies of the victims. Those bearing the con- 
demned moved on slowly to the foot of the guil- 
lotine ;—the culprits were laid out in turn, and, 
if necessary, supported by two of the execu- 
tioner’s valets, as they were formerly called, but 
now denominated éléves de I’ Executeur des hautes 
cuvres de la justice ;* but their assistance was 
rarely required. Most of these unfortunates 
ascended the scaffold with a determined step— 
many of them looked up firmly on the menacing 
instrument of death, beholding for the last time 
the rays of the glorious ‘sun, beaming on the 
polished axe; and I have seen some young men 
actually dance a few steps before they went up 
to be strapped to the perpendicular plane, which 
was then tilted to a horizontal plane in a mo- 
ment, and ran on the grooves until the neck was 
secured and closed in by a moving board, when 
the head passed through what was called, in 
derision, Ja lunstte. républicaine; the weighty 
knife was then dropped with a heavy fall; and, ° 
with incredible dexterity and rapidity, two exe- 
cutioners tossed the body into the basket, while 
another threw the head after it. On many 
occasions, when a celebrated victim was des- 
patched, Citizen Sanson would seize the head by 
the hair, and hold it out, streaming with gushing 
blood, to the delighted public, who, on those 
occasions, would rend the air with the cries 
of Vive la République!. while the gendarmes 
flourished their bright sabres. In the case of 
Charlotte Corday; and some other noble per- 
sonages, the executioner would slap both the 
cheeks of the victim, to the great delight of the 
peuple souverain ; many of them dissatisfied with 
the shortness both of the spectacle and the actor’s 
sufferings, and loudly demanding that Marat’s 
ingenious proposals should be adopted—for this 
hideous monster, in the Ami du Peuple, of which 
he was editor, urged the expediency of adding 
to the sufferings of the aristocrats, by pouring 
hot oil in their ears, putting out their eyes with 
red-hot irons, slitting their noses and tongues, 
tearing off their nails, &c. &c. It was this elo- 
quence of blood that obtained him the appella- 
tions of the ‘Divine Marat,’ and the ‘Sacred 
Apostle of Liberty.’ 

“The execution over, the carts were drawn to 





_ “* The functions of executioners, both in France and 
several other countries on the Continent, are hereditary. 
Those wretched men bore the name of the town to which 
they belonged, and were called M. de Paris—M. de Lyons 
—or M. de Bordeaux. They formerly wore a yellow uni- 
form. An anecdote is related of the execution of Damiens, 
when all the bourreauz of France were summoned to attend, 
not only to add to the éclatof the ceremony, but to sugzest 
some more refined torture. They were all grouped round 
the seaffold, when an English amateur strove to make his 
way through the crowd to obtain a better view of the ex- 
hibition; the French hangman, with national politeness, 
made room for him, exclaiming :~* faites placed M. de 
Londres!” 
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the cemetery of the Madeleine, or the field of 
Clamart, and the remains of the decapitated cast 
into deep graves, containing quick lime, while 
the carriage of the Rapporteur, escorted by gen- 
darmes, returned to report progress to the tribu- 
nal of blood. In the departments, the execu- 
tions were considered a festivity ; for instance, at 
Arras, the scaffold was erected before the theatre, 
and Le Bon, the Deputy, with his wife and his 
friends, were seated on a balcony to enjoy the 
sight, while a band of music was playing AA ¢a 
tral and La C nole! The executioners 
afterwards wenthome to cup withthe Représentant 
du peuple, and bets were made on the rapidity 
with which they could strike off heads, with as 
much avidity as similar wagers could be laid on 
the speed of a racer. The Parisians were denied 
this entertainment. When executions became 
more numerous, the inhabitants of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine a bitterly of the privation 
they experienced in not being able to attend the 
service of the holy permet sainte guil- 
lotine, as it was called, without great difficulty, 
from the distance between the Place de la Révo- 
lution and their abodes, more particularly as 
their wives and children could not walk so far. 
This application was duly entertained by the 

iderate Commune, and executions took place 
alternately at the old spot and the Barriére du 
Tréne; while criminals who were condemned 
for offences that were not of a political nature 
‘were beheaded on the old-fashioned Place de 
Gréve ; the scene of various executions in former 
days, so admirably delineated by Callot in his en- 
graving called ‘ Les Supplices.’* 

“Tt ig certain that the caterers of this kind of 
public amusement were much less ingenious in 
the metropolis than in the departments. Thus, 
at Nantes, Carrier displayed great ingenuity and 
skill in varying the entertainments. For instance, 
one day he announced the Republican marriages, 
which were celebrated by — boys and 
girls, then lashing them together face to face, 
and then turning them round in a most ingenious 
sort of waltz to national music, until they reached 
the river or the field of execution, where they 
were either cast into the Loire, or massacred by 
a detachment of the armée Revolutionnaire. 
On another day, priests were embarked in 
smacks, which put out to sea, and when they 
‘were at a certain distance, valves in the sides of 
the vessels were opened, and the boats were 
sunk; but as this scene was not sufficiently 

tic, boats with guards followed the wake 
of the ship, and whenever a priest appeared 
etruggling with the waves, he became a target 
for practice.” * * * * 

‘s The guillotine became a toy ; children played 
with models of the fearful instrument, and a 
little figure, whose head was fixed on with a 
bit of carrot or turnip, was decapitated as an 
amusement, with all the forms of an execution. 

“¢ Jewellers imitated this destructive machine, 
and women and yo girls wore golden and 
silver guillotines in pins, and brooches, and 
combs, even in ear-rings. One of the for- 
feits in social games, was to stretch a young 

irl on her face upon three chairs, so that her 
and neck extended beyond the edge of the 

last seat, and a young man was to creep towards 
her on his back, and give her a kiss in that 
helpless position. In fact, the whole nation 
seemed to be intoxicated with blood, and I have 
no hesitation in affirming, from all that I then 
witnessed and heard, that the Royalist party, 
““® Notwithstanding the assertion that these executions 
produced a general gloom, and that.shops and windows 
were shut in the streets through which the sad cortege 
passed, I can affirm that those exhibitions were festive en- 
tertainments for the people. ‘The carts passed within 
three doors of our house, and I daily witnessed the fear- 
fal scene. Not only was the Rue St. Honoré crowded with 
spectators, but a mass of the populace followed the tume 
brils, and I generally remarked that their shouts of savage 


glee were in proportion tothe number ef the condemned, 
oy their former popularity.” 








had they triumphed, would have displayed an 
equal refinement in ferocious re-action, and that 
the refractory clergy would have consulted the 
records of the Inquisition to devise ingenious 
torments. 

‘* Not only did death hold out no terrors to 
the prisoners, the grim foe was often trified 
with, and the scaffold became the subject of a 
sort of dramatic entertainment. One prisoner 
performed the part of Dumas, the President of 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal; another per- 
sonated Fouquier Tinville, the public accuser. 
The jury sat on pallet-beds, while the 
accused was placed on a table. The most 
absurd and fantastic plots were then de- 
nounced. One prisoner had seduced the wife 
ofa Jacobin; another had stolen the breeches of 
a sans-culotte; athird had scalded the mouth 
of a Republican by giving him hot soup; a 
fourth had combed his hair and cleaned his 
teeth, which were considered aristocratic habits, 
and counter-revolutionary practices. The ac- 
cused, after a defence equally ludicrous, was of 
course sentenced to death. A sham execution 
then took place. His hands were tied behind 
his back; a bench, tilted on a table, repre- 
sented the board of the guillotine, when a blow 
of a knotted handkerchief struck off the head. 
After his supposed death, the sufferer wrapped 
himself up in a sheet, and, playing the ghost, 
he denounted, in a solemn tone of voice, the 
most awful retributive justice on his judges, and 
endeavoured to terrify such of his fellow pri- 
soners, as, not feeling disposed to join these mad 
freaks, had sought a few hours’ repose on their 
sad couches, attempting to lull themselves into 
a temporary oblivion of all worldly ties of ene 
dearment.’ 

Dr. M. vouches for the following remarkable 
anecdotes : 

“Contemporary historians have amply related 
the details of this melancholy sacrifice ; but the 
execution of Louis XVI. was attended by a 
casual circumstance, which must lead to the 
most solemn reflections on the mysterious ways 
of Providence and its retributive justice, and 
teach a fearful lesson to mankind. en Louis 
XVI. attempted to address the mob that 
crowded around the scaffold, he was instantly 
interrupted by a loud roll of drums. The order 
was said to proceed from Santerre—this was 
not the case—the command that silenced the 
last appeal of Louis XVI. to his former subjects, 
issued, from the lips of one of the natural sons of 
Louis XV., le Comte d’Oyat, who was then 
Chef d@’Etat-Major. Strange! awful coin- 
cidence.” ° * * * * 

‘It is not generally known, but, in this affair, 
at Toulon, with General O’Hara, Bonaparte 
received a bayonet-wound in the thigh. Of this 
I was assured by the Dowager Grand Duch 


nation, My poor uncle and cousins displayed g 
stoic indifference. It was only at the foot of the 
scaffold that the old man’s courage failed; and 
he begged, as a favour, that he might be be. 
headed before his sons, as he feared the sight of 
their execution might shake his fortitude, The 
executioner stated the request to the Rapporteur, 
who, instead of acceding to it, ironically directed, 
that, to spare the poor man’s feelings, he’should 
be led under the scaffold, that the blood of his 
sons might trickle over his guilty head. It was 
done—his two sons fell—he was then borne on 
the scaffold, when Sanson, the executioner, 
showed him both their streaming heads, which 
he held by the hair, and he was further doomed 
to witness the decapitation of Du Barry, who 
was rending the air with her cries for help and 
mercy. When her once lovely head was held 
out to the people, their applause was most 
tumultuous, and the executioner kept up the 
excitement, by displaying the bloody trophy on 
the four sides of the scaffold, that“no portion of 
the people should be deprived of the exhibition,” 

Dr. M. gives us a number of the songs s0 
popular amid these scenes of outrage and blood, 
and mentions that Rouget de Lisle, a young 
artillery officer, was the author of the famous 
Marsellaise. But every other kind of disorder, 
vice, and depravity grew into equal monstrosity 
with the thirst for slaughter. The sanguinary 
day was succeeded by the dissolute night : 

Balls were open in every direction, and even 
at the windows of a third or fourth floor would 
be suspended an oiled paper lanthorn, with the 
word ‘Bal;’ the police distributing free ad. 
missions to these receptacles of corruption, and, 
not unfrequently, orders for refreshment, 
gratis. Such was the rabble here congregated, 
that over the doors of some of them was in- 
scribed, : 

6“ Une mise décente est de rigueur, et les ci- 
toyennes sont invitées a laisser leur sabots dla 
porte.” 

‘In these dens you witnessed nothing but 
unblushing obscenity, and every outrage on 
common decency, f course these orgies often 
led to bloodshed. * « ‘ + 
‘In the fine seagon, these balls were trans- 
ferred to the Guinguettes surrounding Paris, 
where the same indecency and contempt of all 
propriety prevailed, if possible, with a still more 
determined abandon, although, to the credit of 
the society of that period, the modern cancan 
had not been introduced. These assemblies 
were usually called Bastringues, and each set was 
announced by a rude chorus of the cavaliers :— 

«* * Mesdemoiselles, voulez vous danser ? 

V'la le Bastringue, qui va commencer:’’” 
the word demoiselles being, on such occasions, 
more distingué than the common epithet of 
it . The refreshments usually consisted 





of Baden, the niece of Josephine. This circum- 
stance he kept a profound secret, ‘and entertained 
singular presentiments, of a sinister nature 
regarding it ; often fancying that it was ominous 
of his ultimate fall under the British power. 
His hatred to the English was most inveterate.” 

The Millingen family had themselves several 
very narrow escapes from the scaffold. Their 
near relatives, Van de Niver, a Dutch banker, 
and his two sons, were executed with Madame 
Du Barry: 

“ The trial was short—for proofs of their cor- 
respondence were evident. But the public 
accuser was delighted with the opportunity of 
casting every possible obloquy on the: unfortu- 
nate royal favourite, and he was most eloquent 
in attributing to her and other courtezans, all 
the horrors of the Bastile, the iniquity of the 
Lettres de Cachet, and the misery of the people ; 
in fact, he described the unhappy creature, who 
was supplicating for mercy in an agony of 
despair, as a monster of corruption and profli- 
gacy. Shouts of applause greeted her condem_ 


bad wine, and brandy, with ¢échaudés 


J 
of beer, h 
and brioches ; the ladies generally paying chopine 
for their partners, or giving them the gouite, or 
glass of brandy, technically called du sacré chien 


tout pur. Such were the amusements of the 
lower classes. Their superiors frequented balls 
somewhat more récherchés, but equally décolets ; 
and “rouge et noir, and roulette, were played in 
adjoining rooms. Here, scenes of violence and 
strife were also frequent; and each morning 
witnessed various meetings in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, many of the duels taking place between 
fencing-masters, or prevéts de salle d’armes, who 
sought to display their skill in what they called 
un coup de malin, similar to the celebrated cow 
de Jarnac. 

“Such was the state of society amongst the 
patriots.”’ : 

The infamous part played by women in these 
murders and orgies are almost incredible; and 
children baptised with blood were made to 
in the abominations. All religion was quashed, 





every moral principle abandoned, and it seemed 
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as if the madness of devils was let loose to defile 
and horrify the world. ‘Well might Byron 


nine France got drunk with blood, to vomit crime, 
And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
‘To Freedom’s cause, in every age and clime.” 

We have biographical sketches of Mirabeau, 
Robespierre, and other leaders in the Revo- 
lution; and at the close the author resumes the 
account of his own pursuits, the study of medi- 
cine and the writing of dramas. We must now, 
however, take our leave of him and his inter- 
esting “Recollections.” Their value at present is 
much enhanced by the news we are daily 
receiving of the progress and vicissitudes in a 
similar overthrow of the national system. Both 
the resemblances and the variations of feature 
are alike worthy of our serious consideration, 
and in every respect the lesson of the past is 
of infinite importance to the present and the 
future. 


EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 


Eastern Life, Present and Past. By Harrict 
Martineau, 3 vols. Moxon. 

Wir how many people has the Literary 
Gazette, year after year, travelled over Egypt, 
the Holy Land, and Syria, till it and its readers 
know almost as much about them as about their 
own localities. Yet an intelligent account from 
anew hand and an original thinker, is not un- 
acceptable, and to those less familiar with the 
subjects must be yet more welcome. Such is 
the work of Miss Martineau, and though it 
treads the same ‘grounds so often trodden, and 
indulges in speculative opinions neither of a 
nature nor put in a way to tempt us to discus- 
sion, we deem it but fair to her to afford a few 
glances at her Oriental performance. We may 
premise that the style is none of the best, 
before we proceed to the matters which we 
think most likely to exhibit the author and en- 
tertain the reader. The first volume concludes 
thus questionably both as to fact and language : 

“ After the example of Egypt, men preserved, 
amidst more or less corruption, the belief in One 
Supreme God; in a Divine Moral Government ; 
in a future life and retribution; and in the 
greatest of all truths, that moral good is the 
highest good, and moral evil the deepest evil. 
From the lips of this thoughtful people it was 
that infant nations learned, through a long 
course of centuries, whatever they held that was 
most noble, concerning the origin and tendencies 
of things, and what was most to be desired for 
the race of man at large, and the soul of every 
individual man. Many things remained to be 
leamed; and many needed to be unlearned. 
We find much that was barbaric, coarse, ignorant, 
anduntrue; but the wonder is at the amount 
of insight, achievement and truth. The ground 
gained by the human mind was never. lost; 
for out of this Valley of the Nile issued Judaism; 
and out of Judaim issued, in good time, Christi- 


anity. 

Readers of the Literary Gazette will remember 
the noyel and graphic relation of a visit to 
Hareems in Cairo, for which we were indebted 
to an accomplished lady (No. 1625) who had in- 
fluence enough to introduce Miss Martineau as 


one of her company. M. also describes 
the scene, but with our priority in this respect, 
We prefer copying other of her remarks and 
statements, touching the capital of Egypt. 

. “There are,” she says, “few gayer things 
in life, for one who chooses to be gay, than a 
visit to Cairo. The stranger must use a few 
precautions against the disturbance of his gaiety; 
and then he may surrender himself to the most 
Wonderful and romantic dream that can ever 
meet his waking senses. The most wonderful 
and romantic,—because there is nothing so won- 
derful and romantic in the whole social world 
San Arabian city; and Cairo is the queen of 





Arabian cities. Damascus is usually ranked 
with Cairo; but, full of charms as Damascus is 
(as we may see by and by) it is charming for 
other reasons than its virtues as an Arabian 
city: on which ground it cannot for a moment 
stand acomparison with Cairo. Theprecautions 
against seriousness which a stranger must take 
are, first, to forget that he is in Egypt; to avoid 
looking over westwards to the Pyramids, or too 
far southwards, lest an array of old Egyptian 
ghosts should marshal themselves on the 
horizon, and cast a shadow of solemnity over 
his thoughts. He must also shake off any con- 
siderate humanity which may hang about him, 
and avoid inquiring what lies beneath what he 
sees, or thinking of any —— but those whom 
he meets in the bazaars. A butterfly may enjoy 
a glorious day in hovering about an array of 
flower baskets, not caring whether the flowers 
are growing or stuck into wet sand: and the 
stranger in Cairo may have a short season of 
transport, if he will only take up with the shows 
of things, and forget the roots. 

“The mere spectacle of the streets I relished 
more and more to the last. As for the rest, I 
could not keep my heart and mind in abeyance 
for many days: and before I left, I felt that 
there is hardly a spot in what I have seen of 
the countries of the world where I would not 
rather live than in Cairo. The more I liked 
the Arabs, and the more I admired their gem ofa 
city, the more impossible I felt it would be to 
live there, for any other reason than a strong 
call of duty. The mere spectacle of the streets 
became, however, as I said, more bewitching 
every day. ® * e * 

“T hardly know what it is in these Eastern 
countries which disposes one to reverie; but I 
verily thought, the whole journey through, and 
especially at Cairo, that I was losing my ob- 
serving faculties,—so often had I to rouse 
myself, or to be roused by others, to heed what 
was before my eyes. I did not find it so on our 
route to Egypt, nor in crossing France on our 
return: so, my own experience would lead me 
to suppose that there is something in the aspect 
of Oriental life and scenery which meets and 
stimulates some of one’s earliest and deepest 
associations, and engages some of one’s higher 
mental faculties too much to leave the lower 
free. The conflict was not agreeable, however ; 
—the longing to have for one’s own for ever 
every exquisite feature of the scene ; and pre- 
sently, the discovery that one had passed through 
half a dozen alleys without seeing anything at 
all;—and all for pondering something which 
might be as well thought over at home! By 
dint of incessant self-flapping and endless rides, 
however, I arrived at last at knowing and 
remembering almost every peculiar object in 
Cairo; of such, I mean, as offer themselves to 
the eye in the streets. I really do not know 
how 4 can convey my own impression of what 
I saw so well as in the words of my memoranda 
put down at the time. ‘Cairo streets are 
wholly indescribable; their narrowness, anti- 
quity, sharp lights, and arcades of gloom, 
carved lattices, mat awnings, mixture of hubbub 
and fatalist quietude in the people, to whom 
loss of sight appears a matter of course; the 
modes of buying and selling;—all are in my 
mind, but cannot be set down.’ Again. ‘ Went 
with my party to shop: a most amusing affair. 
I bought a Tuscan straw hat for 4s. 6d, while a 
common and not large saucepan, copper tinned, 
was priced 12s. It was awkward waiting while 
Mr. E. bought brown shoes,—the way was so 
narrow, and our donkeys were five, and horses 
and laden camels were continually passing, 
thrusting us among the very merchandise : and 
then there was the smart and repeated crack of 
the courbash which gives warning that a coxriage 
is coming, and that we must plunge into the 
nearest alley: and then there was a cart or two; 





and all the while there was some staring, though 

not much, and clouds of flies from a fruiterér’s 

shop.” The tranquil slowness with which the 

tradespeople (who all looked, to my eyes, like 

kings and princes in fairy tales) served any one 

of us gave all the rest many such opportunities 

of observation. Once of the drollest incidents of 

this kind befel when the gentlemen were in 

search of s°me eastern garments for their desert 

ride. We .adies, with the aid of our dragoman, 

made our purchases, and returned to the tailor’s, * 
—stood, sat, inquired into the meaning of every- 

thing within sight, and wondered at the long® 
delay. It ended in the amusement of finding 

that the gentlemen had obtained nothing but a” 
lesson, and some practice, in trying on eastern 

garments. After a world of effort, and of 

tying and hooking, and inquiring of prices, “it 
came out that the clothes were second hand : 

and they were pulled off much more quickly 

than they were put on.” 

Miss M.’s trial of the famous Magician led ‘to 
disappointment, and yet she endeavours to ac» 
count for the possession of supernatural powers 
by a hobby which she formerly rode to a ludi- 
crous degree : 

‘* All the experiments were failures ;—total 
and ludicrous failures; yet I am glad we saw 
the Magician ; because I have brought away a 
very clear and strong impression of the whole 
case: an impression which is shared by some 
who are qualified like myself to forma judg» 
ment upon it. 3. 

‘¢The Magician, who is rather a good-looking 
old gentleman, followed his usual and =wells 
known method of preparing and burning charms 
and incense, and then summoned the Arab boy 
who had been brought by himself, or some ‘one 
not of the English party. When the boy” 
crouched down, close to the Magician and his 
pan of charcoal, the incense burning was so 
powerful that three of the English party were 
presently sound asleep; and some others were 
drowsy. I, having no sense of smell, and being 
therefore unaffected by the perfumes, was wide 
awake, and closely on the watch. As soon as 
the old man had poured the ink into the boy’s 
hand, and had his own left hand at liberty, he 
rested the tips of the fingers firmly on the 
crown of the boy’s head, and kept them there. - 
When asked why he did so, he replied that it 
was to hold the boy’s head steady, that he might 
look fixedly into the ink; but it was observable 
that he did not touch the head of the others 
afterwards brought in—nor mine, when I took 
their place. I saw in the boy that peculiar 
quivering of the eyelids which is one sign of the 
presence of mesmeric action, 

**One specimen of the failures will suffice. 
I was sitting opposite the boy when he was told 
to call and look for Harriet Martineau. By 
degrees he spoke the name;—saw nothing at 
first ; but presently said the person was visible. 
‘What do you see?’—‘I see a young lady; 
dressed in,black silk, walking in a garden, lead-., 
ing a little child by the hand.’—After a few more 
failures like this, he was sent away, aud: kept} 
carefully apart till one of the gentle nen had 
brought in a boy picked up in the street, He, 
and another after him, succeeded no better.—By 
this time I had arrived at the conclusion which 
I now hold; that it is an affair of mesmerism, 
and that the Magician himself probably does. 
not know it. If the truth were understood, I 
have no doubt it would appear that, in the first 
instance, a capital clairvoyant did see and tell 
the things declared, under the influence of the 
old man’s mesmeric power, and when there was 
accidentally a rapport established between the 
questioner and the boy. I am disposed to ‘think 
that there was originally no imposture about the, 
matter at all: that the Magician didnot ‘then 
understand the causes of his success, and doew 
not now understand the causes of his failures. 
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If he ‘continues to take fees without hope of 
success, of course he is now an impostor ; but if 
he believes that his success or failure depends 
on the pleasure of spirits whom he propitiates, 
he may be always hoping for success, and may 
think it wrong to refuse the chance. It is true, 
he is meantime taking money for what he does 
not perform, and is therefore fairly open to any 
extent of suspicion ; but I do not see reason to 
suppose that it is a case of imposture from end 
toend. Iwish a trial could be made by some 
one who understands what is known of Mes- 
merism. If a boy, proved to be susceptible in 
the inferior degrees, could be subjected to the 
Magician’s charms, and questioned, after being 
put en rapport with the questioner and the in- 
terpreter, I think it probable that he would suc- 
ceed as well as the original oracle; or, if the 
first should not prove clairvoyant, a second, third, 
or fourth might. In my opinion, the experiment 
would be well worth trying where subjects could 
be had of a race probably so susceptible of the 
Mesmeric influence as the Arabs, 
‘Seeing what I saw, and being myself a very 
sy mesmeric subject, I asked one of my 

iends to tell the old man that I had seen 
curious = done in England, and knew the 
truth of such clairvoyance as he professed to 
show ; and that I would take the boy’s place. 
I knew he would refuse, and plead some good 
reasons against it; but I desired my friend to 
take no refusal. e old man presently said I 
might do as I liked; but he dia not think it 
‘would succeed.—More charms and incense were 
burned, my hand was duly scored with ink, and 
the usual pool poured into the palm; and I 
faithfully gazed into it. In two minutes the 
sensation came, though there was no hand upon 
my head, The ician is a powerful, and, no 
doubt, unconscious mesmeriser. Presently I 
began to see such odd things in the pool of ink, 
—it grew so large before my aching eyes, and 
showed such strange moving shadows and clear 
symmetrical and intersecting lines, that 
I felt uncertain how long I could command my 
thoughts and words; and, considering the 
number of strangers present, I thought it more 
prudent to shake off the influence while I could, 
than to pursue the experiment. The perfumes 
might have some effect, though I was insensible 
to them ; and so might the dead silence, and my 
steadfast gazing into the mk. But that there 
was also a strong mesmeric influence present, I 
am certain, 

“‘T hope it will not be long before some satis- 
factory course of mesmeric experiment, like that 
2 Baggy ore P pursued by Dr. Esdaile in 

is instituted in Egyp or at Jerusalem, 
with Arabs for subjects.’ " 
Z Leaving the hypothetical for the real, we are 
informed, respecting an estimable countryman ; 
with the patronage of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, it is stated that the completion of his 
literary labours in Cairo may be expected in two 
years ; 

“It is well known to oriental scholars that no 
good Arabic Lexicon exists; and perhaps none 
but men of- learning can full cmdtastend how 
important it is to the world that it should have 
a good Arabic Lexicon : but itis evident enough 
to ordinary people that it is of consequence to 
our knowledge of history and ancient literature 
to have as good a key as can be found to the 
treasures of Arabic literature. ‘There are, in 
the Mosques of Cairo, materials essential to the 
formation of a perfect Lexicon which can be had 
nowhere else: these MSS. are crumbling to 
pieces so fast that, if not used now, they will be 
lost for ever : and Mr. Lane is the only compe- 
tent man who has access to these materials. He 
saw the importance of the object, felt the pres- 
sure of the time, knew that he was the man for 
th: work, and I devoted himself to it, in 
@ generous negligence of his personal interests. 





He gave up a good literary income in London, 
the comforts of an English home, and the society 
of family and friends, and went to live at Cairo, 
working, to the injury of his health, at an un- 
remunerative labour which he well knew the 
world would be slow to appreciate. And there 
he toils, day by day, with his sheikh, poring 
over the old MSS. which can scarcely be touche 
without falling to pieces. And there he must 
toil for two years more, till his work is finished. 
—And what next? How will our Universities, 
and the Government, and the India Company 
show that they understand the boon which Mr. 
Lane has conferred upon them? The common 
notion of welcoming a book is, taking a single 
copy s orsfive, or ten copies. Is this what will 
be done in the case of this rare book, which it is 
certain the public will never buy; one of the 
European powers understands the matter better 
than this,—understands, too, that tokens of ap- 
preciation should be given so timely as that 
they may cheer the toils of the labourer, and 
assure him that he is not working in vain. The 
King of Prussia has been first, as usual, to give 
encouragement. Since my return, I find that he 
has sent a commissioner to Egypt, by way of 
London, to make arrangements for the estab- 
lishment and diffusion of the work. I rejoice at 
this: but I feel some shame that a foreign go- 
vernment should first have the honour,—after 
the Duke of Northumberland, of welcoming and 
fostering the work of an English scholar.” 

The portions in these volumes devoted to 
Palestine and Syria, we shall leave entirely in 
situ, with the exception of the author’s opinion 
of the English Mission in Jerusalem, with which 
we close our extracts : 

‘We were now on our way to the English 
church, from which we obtained the fine view I 
have alluded to. The walls of this new church 
were up, and the pillars rising; and a spiral 
staircase at one corner was so finished as that we 
could mount. Some of our party exclaimed at 
the smallness of-this pretty new church; but I 
much doubt whether there willever be Jewish 
converts enough to fillit. Ishould have sup- 

that any consideration at home of the 
genius of the Jewish religion, and much more 
on the spot, would have shown the unsoundness 
of the scheme. Those who are intimate with 
the minds of educated and conscientious Jews 
are aware that such cannot be converted to 
Christianity: that the very foundation of their 
faith cannot support that superstructure: that 
there can be, to} them, no reason why they 
should change, and every conceivable reason 
why they should not. They well know that it 
is only the ill-grounded Jew who can be con- 
verted ; the weak, the ignorant, or the needy 
and immoral. After all these years, the con- 
verts are very few; they are not all Jews, and 
there is a difficulty about the maintenance of 
even those few. There was talk, when we were 
at Jerusalem, of endeavouring to set up a House 
of Industry, because the converts of course be- 
come outcasts from their own people. Those 
who withdraw these converts from their old 
connexions, habits, principles and intercourses, 
are indeed under an obligation to supply them 
with new; but it is to be hoped that they 
consider well what they are doing, and how 
tremendous a responsibility they are taking on 
themselves, as regards the morale, as well as 
the fortunes of their converts. It is no light 
matter to subvert a man’s habits of mind and 
life ; to isolate him in the midst of his own city 
and race, and render him wholly dependent on 
his religious teachers. It should be well con- 


sidered whether the loss of the faith of his | cam 


fathers, and the radical shaking of his own; the 
exclusion from — —- and employment; 
the loss of tranquillity, and the great moral 
dangers of such. an u ing as none but a Jew 
can ever experience, are really compensated for 





by anything that the Mission at Jerusalem has 
hitherto found itself able to impart. It scarcely 
needs to be pointed out, in regard to this pro. 
posed House of Industry, that when once the 
Mission becomes an alms-house affair, before 
the eyes of the city,—a city full of Moham- 
medans and Jews who already regard the Pro. 
testant Christians with utter contempt,—there 
is an end to all hope of converting any but the 
alms-house order of people ; the needy and lazy, 
The hospital of the Mission is an interesting 
establishment, and, to all appearance, wel] 
managed. If the Mission is to be a charitable 
institution, well and good, (supposing it to be 
proved, as a charity, worth its cost:) only let it 
be called so: that a vast expense may perhaps 
be saved, which is sorely craved by our heathens 
at home, who are unquestionably in a far worse 
state of spiritual destitution than the Jews in 
Palestine. While we have millions of savages 
in our own island,—heathens without heathen 
gods—I cannot see why we should spend ona 
handful of strangers who have already a noble 
faith of their own, the resources which would 
support Home Missions to a much greater ex- 
tent. Time will show: but my own persua- 
sion is that the Jerusalem Mission cannot, from 
errors inherent in its very conception, long endure. 
—On the Good Friday when we were there, five 
Jews,—three men and two women—were bap- 
tised ;Sand one of the ladies of the Mission told 
me that the number of converts was sixty in 
Se. thirteen years since the first effort was 
made. 








CHOLERA. 
Cottage Scenes during the Cholera; being Extracts 
Sroma Diary written in July and August, 1832, 
By W. I. Coppard, M.A., Incumbent of 
Plympton and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl 
of Morley. London: Rivingtons, Exeter; 
Wallis. Plymouth: Lidstone. 
Tue recent alarm of the approach of cholera, 
has, probably, stimulated this publication, which 
indeed ought not to have been deferred ; for, 
however we may hope to be spared from s0 
awful a visitation, it is but a dictate of common 
sense and self-preservation to be as well pre- 
pared as we can for the worst. The worthy 
pastor to whom we are indebted for these pages, 
enacted more than the good Samaritan, when 
his rural parish was visited and ravaged by this 
appalling disease. His experience is laid before 
us ; and whether we contemplate the scenes of 
suffering and death which he describés, his un- 
wearied devotedness to the dangerous task of 
administering to them bothmedical and Christian 
relief, the duty of sacrifice which he underwent, 
the results or the reflections, we feel bound to 
look upon his example with no common emo 
tions of admiration. From cottage to cottage 
did he toil throughout days and nights, advising, 
comforting, praying; and the simple narrative 
is often of the most pathetic nature, whilst the 
sanitary remarks are eminently deserving of 
public’ attention, whether we have the fatal 
cholera, or equally fatal, though not so rabid or 
remarkable, typhus, and its cognate agents of 
Death. Thus we read in one instance : 


“ On returning to Parsons’s, Ann Parsons had 
suddenly become much worse—cold—quite col- 
apsed. Her daughter Jane, aged ten, in the 

same bed, sinking rapidly, the other two chil- 
dren, very bad, requiring constant attention,— 
all complaining of insatiable thirst. The room 


shockingly offensive. Chloride of lime—bumt 
vheepurs- beaut tar, were used, This scene 
lasted till eleven at night,—then Mr. Langworthy 


e. “ 
“ The effluvia in this room was so especially 
offensive, that we thought there must be some par- 
ticular cause for it, In the centre of the floor, 
which is paved-with slate, F perceived an openmy 
between the slates, and upon asking the reason of 
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chasm, being apparently deep, the mystery was 
prin "A deains which was choked with every 
description of filth, passed across the room, under 
the floor ! Here was a reply to the wonder, why the 
disease was of a species so much more aggravated, 
and attended with circumstances so much more 
awfully terrific in this house than in others. It is 
only wonderful how any family could have taken 
their meals, and slept in such a vitiated atmosphere, 
without having been swept off before by some ma- 
lignant disease. i 

« August 10, Scarcely slept during the night. 
Sent a mason early to take up the slates at Par- 
sons’s house, to clean the gutter, and fill it with 
quick-lime. Gave orders to masons for cleans- 
ing and whitewashing other rooms where it was 

mired. Some nuisances were removed at 
Colebrook. 

“Parsons’s daughter had died in the night. 
Her mother not worse ;—so much. remaining 
strength, we hoped she might weather the dis- 
ease. This would be ost miraculous, as 
three individuals had already died in the same 
bed, where she herself lay in a state of collapse ! 

“ Another caseof cholerain the room! Old 
Mary Parsons, suddenly seized with violent 
internal pain. She came, in health, from the 
town of Plympton, to assist her dying relations. 
Ina very short time, her sufferings were exces- 
sive, the cramp was indomitable. Some cases 
appeared to be of a much more aggravated cha- 
racter than others; and the reason why it has 
been particularly so at this devoted cottage was 
solved, at least to us, last night, The change 
of colour, in these cases, was appalling. 

“Jane Paddon, aged seventy-five, a near 
neighbour, had been seized with the fearful 
malady about two hours—quite sensible—far 
advanced in confirmed cholera—gave herself up, 
and, at her particular desire, partook of the Holy 
Communion. 

“ Richard Woods very ill, much excited and 
alarmed—his mother and wife in a state of ex- 
treme agitation —-Mr. Langworthy present—we 
all knelt around the bed—a solemn scene it was; 
but it brought consolation with it—the poor 
afflicted family became more tranquil.” 

After witnessing death on every hand, Mr. 
Coppard, speaking of the medical officer who 
joined with unremitting zeal in all these merciful 
works relates : ‘ 

“At noon I attended the funeral of Ellen 

ins. It wasa sickening office. Owing to 
the heat of the weather, the lid of the coffin 
had started. Went to the poor afflicted people 
at Underwood. Parsons’s boy, aged eight, who 
had held Mr. Richard Langworthy’s horse at 
six @.m,, was dying, atnoon! Visited the hos- 
pital,and returned home through Underwood. 
Charles Taylor and Mary Parsons, buried. After 
afew hours’ rest, at half-past eight in the even- 
ing, 1 was summoned in haste to visit William 
Gully—much worse than yesterday—great con- 
sternation among the inmates of the house. 

“So great had been the mortality, in defiance 
of the treatment which he had hitherto pursued, 
that Mr. Langworthy at length determined in 
this case to try a remedy which had been adopted 
by many eminent practitioners ; viz,—the in- 
Hern Sere principal vein with saline fluid. He 
accordingly arranged his instruments on a little 





table near the window. The poor wife was cry- 


ing near the fire-place. The occupation assigned 
to me, of preparing hot water, adjusting pans, 
basins, &c., to be in readiness for injecting the 
Gur was immediately cominienced. Bey 
jully, the patient’s sister, and his wife’s two 
sisters were standing by, watching Mr. L.’s pro- 
with peculiar interest, but they pre- 
served a strict silence. A low and lengthened 
Moan arrested our attention; and then a fright- 
Y convulsive shriek issued from above. I 
nearly prepared the saline fluid* for injec- 


tion ; and was requested to be ready as quickly 
as possible. Mr. L. was afraid to trust any one 
else, lest a mistake should occur. 

“ Hurried footsteps were now heard on the 
winding stairs, which were between the fire- 
place and the window. ‘He’s gone! sir,—he’s 
gone !’ was exclaimed, with a trembling, hyste- 
rical voice. Both the Messrs. Langworthy and 
myself were obliged to summon all our resolu- 
tion. The wife and children around us,—one 
ill in its weeping mother’s arms, frightened, not 
knowing why—the others staring at us, aware 
that something was being done which appeared 
to them to be fearful. ‘The sister, the friend— 
all with their eyes intently rivetted upon us, as 
if life and deat: pts upon our exertions ! 
This was natural. How many have watched 
the countenance of the physician when a much- 
loved life was pees A piece of bread was 
given to one of the children to pacify it,—a part, 

erhaps, of the last loaf earned by its poor 

ther’s labour! Rapidly as some a | thoughts 
rushed upon the mind, we did not remit our 
work, and every thing was ready. We were 
quickly by the side of the sufferer. From all 
appearances, the accounts were too well founded. 
No pulse,—Is he quite gone? The eye moved, 
—he tried to raise himself—looked at us—and, 
recognising me, gave me his hand, but could not 
speak. Heknew what was said, and held out 
his arm. The vein was opened—no blood 
flowed—it was empty. He uttered a low moan, 
looked at his arm, and shook his head. His 
wife, with breathless anxiety, appeared at the 
door ; we persuaded her to retire. The warm 
fluid was placed on the window-seat near the 
bed. It was again tried by the thermometer. 
Eight quarts were ready, and the process of in- 
jecting the vein was commenced. The greater 

ortion entered. The breathing of the patient 
tre laborious, and the pulse returned. Vio- 
lent sickness ensued. Some weak gruel, with 
a teaspoonful of brandy mixed in it, quieted the 
sickness. The poor man began to speak. In a 
low whisper, nked God—thanked us—and 
said he felt as ifhe should recover. At eleven 
o’clock, Mr. Langworthy returned home with 
me, as both of us required rest. 

“ August 12.* Gully relapsed, and was as 
nearly in a dying state as before. Saline fluid was 
again resorted to. I prepared above a gallon; 
but, upon this occasion, about three quarts only 
were injected. Mr. Langworthy having expressed 
a wish that he could obtain a pint of blood for 
the purpose of injecting it, Sarah Gully, the 
sister, offered to be blooded; but Mr. L. did not 
consider her sufficiently healthy. Elizabeth 
Veale, a sister of Gully’s wife, then came for- 
ward, and, having made a similar offer, some of 
her blood (about half-a-pint) was transferred 
into the patient’s vein, yf a well-executed pro- 
cess, conducted by both the Messrs. Langworthys 
The patient recovered his recollection. Sicknes, 
did not come on as it had done after saline fluid 
only was injected. A short interval elapsed: 
during which he appeared to labour considerably 
under the action of recovering his breath. He 
then spoke ; and, in the course of a short time, 
took gruel. Weak wine and water, warm jelly, 
&c., were also given to him in very small quanti- 
ties. His appearance bore a more favourable 
aspect, though his weakness was excessive 





(or common salt, now chloride of sodium), one drachm ; 
oxymuriate of potash (now chlorate of potash), six 
grains; mixed in a quart of water, heated exactly 110 
degrees by athermometer. In cases where this remedy 
was resorted to, from four to seven quarts were injected.” 

“* Some parishioners met in the Vestry-room, after 
the morning service, and it was resolved, that, as the 
present Board of Health, being only self-appointed, has 
not the power of making an order upon the parish for 
any assistance, under the present distressing emergency, 
the chairman be requested to write to the secretary of 
the Central Board, expressing the earnest wish of the 





~* Carbonate of soda, ome drachm, muriate of soda 





bers of the Plympton St. Mary Board to be legal 
constituted,” _ ” . 





Gradually, he regained a little strength towards 
the evening. 

‘Jane Paddon and Edward Parsons were 
buried.”’ 

What pictures of human misery and desola- 
tion are these ; we will not dwell longer upon 
them, but sum up the dreadful catalogue. 

“It may be worthy of remark, that towards 
the end of August, the weather became cooler, 
and the oye which rises in the valley below 
Underwood, concentrated in a white frost, 
though in a slight degree, in the month of Sep- 
tember; to which the gradual disappearance of 
the disease was in some measure attributed. 

* By the entries in the Register of Burials, it 
appears that the deaths were,—males, 14, fe- 
males, 16; total, 30. One male only died be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 39. One female only 
died between the ages of 10 and45. Two males 
died upwards of 50 years of age; viz., 53 and 
72, Five females died upwards of 50 years of 
age: viz., 56, 67, 75, 76, and 77. 

‘* Burials in Plympton St. Mary :— 

1831 .. males, 26 .. females, 18 .. total, 44 

1832 .. a 2 

ee arts ig, oR el 
From the Ist of June to the Ist of September : 

1831 .. males, 4 .. females, 3 .. total, 7 
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‘“‘ The fact that nine out of twelve inmates of 
the cottage inhabited by Parsons’s family were 
swept off, under circumstances of a peculiarly 
aggravated and appalling character, may be at- 
tributed to the unfortunate inattention to sani- 
tary precautions, which has already been men- 
tioned. * * * * 

Apvyice.—‘ When much irritation has been 
going on, soda water, in a state of effervescence, 
or a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and the 
same quantity of sal volatile, have tended to 
allay sickness, &c. 

‘In more advanced stages of the disease, the 
following mixture, drank cold, has given relief: 
Carbonate of soda 1 drachm., 
Common salt 1 drachm. 

Oxymuriate (chlorate) of potash. 3 or 4 grains, 
To be mixed in a quart of water, and drank 
when the patient complains of thirst. 

“When internal cramp has caused great suf- 
fering, dry heat, by the application of a bag of 
hot salt, to the pit of the stomach, has been 
beneficial in relieving the pain; and, in the cold 
stage of the disease, the use of friction with 
stimulating liniment, and mustard and vinegar 
poultices applied to the extremities, have been 
attended with good effects. In extreme cases, 
on the verge of death, recourse was had to in- 
jecting some principal vein with saline fluid. 
This invariably stopped the sufferings of the 
patient; but in the application of the experi- 
ment by Mr. L., it did not succeed in saving the 
life, unless a small quantity of blood was after- 
wards transfused into the vein. This was done 
only in the three cases here, of Wm. Gully, 
Susan Taylor, and Mary Taylor. The two 
former recovered, and are living at the present 
time. The latter was in a weak state of health 
before the attack of cholera, to which the 
failure of the experiment was attributed. The 
two former relapsed after the injection of the 
saline fluid alone, and were rapidly sinking ; 
but upon a repetition of the process of injecticn, 
with the addition afterwards of blood, they re- 
covered. 

“Tt was remarked, that if calomel effected 
any degree of salivation, the patient recovered,”’ 
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SAYINGS OF BUONAPARTE. 

Political Aphorisms, Moral and Philosophical 
Thoughts M4 the Emperor Napoléon, By Cte. 
Ate. G. De Liancourt, Edited by J. A, 
Manning, Esq. Pp. 271. Newby. 

Coutectep from despatches, state documents, 
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detters, the accounts of his biographers, and other 
Baurees,: this compilation (of English on one 
page and French on the opposite, the former, 
though generally: good, not free fron: errors and 
gallicisms) is deserving of public notice and a 
auiche.in the miscellaneous library, For Buona- 
ee said, many shrewd things, and many 
swhich, in.the circumstances in which they were 
.pttered and to which they applied, are peculiarly 
epuairanenn of his modes of thinking and general 
@haraeter, We will endeavour to exhibit these 
taatters by a selection, for it is evident that such 
a work does not admit of what is, in periodical 
eourtesy, called a review. Mark, then, and 
attend to.a few of the political aphorisms which 
have-occurred'to us as most deserving of extract: 

eof. The clemency of ings is like putting in a 
dottery, the chances are all against their gaining 
at. 


Yi: 
‘oi‘ The Aristocracy has the advantage of con- 
— the power of Government into less 


gerous and. more capable hands than those of | arm 


@nignorant multitude, 

wed‘ The, rabble, are only worthy of contempt: 
mepessity alone, can justify an attack upon them. 
sist‘ Noe fixed political state can have existence 
unless it have a body teaching fixed political 
pringiples. 

oof portion of the multitude must ever be 
coerced, ) 

yailfiNo; solid establishment can endure without 
a.body of clergy and civil order.”—How do these 
apply, to. France in statu quo? 

eff Lhe Goyernment should so organise the sys- 

tem,;ofeducation, that it could always have a 
jwatch upon the moral and political opinions of 
the-Colleges, 

‘Fortune is like a woman—if you miss her 
to-day, think not to find her to-morrow. 

‘Frenchmen know not how to conspire.” — 
Don’t they > 

‘The Sciences which honour the human un- 
derstanding, the Arts which embellish life, and 
transmit great actions to posterity, ought to be 
specially patronised by an independent Govern- 
ment.”’—Indeed theyshould. England is sadly 
deficient in this respect, 

“Men are rare!” 

Of the moral and philosophical the annexed 
are samples : 

‘“‘ Impartiality surpasses all other qualifications 
in a writer, who should possess ag, clear 
conscience and elegance of style. e only 
author who deserves to be read is he who never 
attempts to direct the opinion of the reader. 

_ ‘Ecclesiastics should confine themselves en- 
tirely to spiritual government. 

‘* There is no greater misfortune for aman than 
to be governed by his wife: in such case he is 
neither himself nor his wife, he is a perfect 
nonentity. 
usc’ Women only think of dress and pleasure. 

of Marriage has always been the conclusion of 


love. 

gud’ Asthe basis of our decision for marrying a 
‘woman, we should take her moral qualities, such 
‘a8 gentleness, economy, and capacity for the ma- 


magement of afamily. These qualities are the 
fundamental principle of matrimony.’”’—Buona- 
parte had but a mean opinion of the Sex. 

mu We must laugh at map, to avoid crying for 


m. 5 
‘“‘Men of letters are useful, and should ever be 
cherished, as they do honour to their country.” 
_ Latterly, on the Continent, they have proved 
;that itis very bad:policy ‘to neglect them; but 
,even when eyents.do.not assume so remarkable 
and stupendous. a,shape, it would be wise in 
every Government to remember how much gene- 
ral opinion is swayed by authors. Published 
writings averflow the entire land, and fertility or 
corruption must be the result of that flood. How 
‘well, then, to endeavour to make and keep the 
current pure and active, and not to generate 





stagnation with its slime and malaria to poison 
the soil and the people. Rulers are not, and 
have not, been sufficiently awake to these con- 
siderations, and lo, the consequences are before 
the world. Hear what Napoleon adds, as if he 
had foreseen the revolution of February, De 
Lamartine, Beranger, and the rest : 

“The only encouragement for literature, is to 
give the poet a prominent situation in the State.” 

e goes on: 

“The arts, in all ages, have had falsehood for 
their patrimony. It is upon this basis that they 
flourish, and illustrate themselves. 

“*Chance is the providence of adventurers. 

‘** Popes have committed too many absurdities 
to create a belief in their infallibility. 

“The ignorance of priests is the greatest 
plague ever inflicted upon the world. 

‘The decline of Italy dates from the moment 
when the priests took upon themselves the 
government of the finances, the police, and the 


y- 
And here we conclude. 








OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. A 
Biography: in four books. By John Forster, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister, author of the 
“Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth.” 
Pp. 704. Bradbury and Evans. Chapman 
an 


Tux readers of the Literary Gazette may be 
assured, if they have to wait for a tardy instead 
of an immediate notice of a popular publication, 
that something disagreeable has interfered with 
the performance of the duty; or, as it does, 
though rarely, happen, that certain works are 
not noticed at all, they may take it for granted 
that the publishers have had good reasons for 
withholding them from the test of honest cri- 
tical opinion. A few occur to us at this 
moment, and all we shall say of them is that 
there is no loss to the world in their being passed 
over silently. 

With regard to this ‘‘ Life of Goldsmith,” the 
case is altogether different; for it is a very 
attractive and ably written volume, beautifully 
and characteristically illustrated, and every way 
calculated to gratify popular taste. Our diffi- 
culty, therefore, has not been with the nature of 
the work, but with a vexatious literary quarrel 
which has sprung out of it, between two persons 
with whom we have lived in friendly intimacy 
for many years. We hate all feuds, and especially 
where our being involved as umpires, either 
publicly or ey, does not promise to be 
productive of any good. 

Therefore, liking this book much yer se, it has 
distressed us to find the question raised by Mr. 
Prior, on the propriety or impropriety of using 
the materials he gave to the world eleven years 
ago, and, no matter in however able or graceful a 
form, re-constructing them into a rival publica- 
tion. What is the time within which it is just 
and fair for an author to avail himself of the 
labours of another? Is eleven years a sufficient 
length of protecting copyright, either partially, 
or entirely? This Mr, Prior denies, and a corre- 
spondence has ensued upon the subject, which, as 
it is likely to come before the public, we have 
considered it most fit to mention, and from its 
unpleasantness excuse ourselves for the delay in 
reviewing Mr. Forster’s handsomely embellished 
performance. The Question, on personal grounds, 
we must leave, without an opinion. 

True it is that the author is throughout in- 
debted to Mr. Prior for his facts ; and has added 
but little about Goldsmith to what was elicited 
by the research of that gentleman. Some letters 
to Coleman and Dodsley, soliciting pecuniary 
assistance, occur to us as the most prominent. 
Mr. Forster has further illustrated the biography 
by. notices of contemporaries, respecting whom 
a public interest must ever be felt, and also by 





reflections upon them and on the circumstances 
related, which display a critical and masculing 
understanding. 

Of his obligations to Mr. Prior, Mr. Forster 
says, ‘* Occasional kindness and service rendered 
to this biography have been referred to in the 
course of it. e diligent labour, enthusiasm, 
and ability displayed by Mr. Prior, in his edition 
and elaborate memoir published twelve years 
ago, laid every subsequent writer under weighty 
obligations to him.” 

To Maclise, Stanfield, Richard Doyle, Leech, 
and Hamerton he is indebted for the appropriate 
designs which adorn the page ; and if the source 
of information be granted to be unexceptionable, 
we are sure that few books could be more inter. 
esting, for it records a life of romance, simplicity, 
hard work, hardships, and genius. A aor 
humoured account of Mr. Prior’s labours, which 
was handed to us a while ago, may serve to ter. 
minate this notice ; for under the circumstances 
to which we have referred, it describes the con. 
tents, and is applicable to the matter, of the 
more modern publication. 

It is now about fifteen or sixteen years ago 
that a good deal was said about a gentleman 
who was collecting materials for a “ Life of Gold. 
smith.”’ We heard ofhim at the West-end and 
in the City; from Hyde-park Corner to White. 
chapel ; from the Elephant and Castle to Canon- 
bury-house; at the Museum, and in various 
other libraries ; at learned societies and club. 
houses ; he was familiar in various parts of 
England; travelled over three provinces in Ire- 
land ; (we were told) made a hop, skip, and jump 
from Trinity College, Dublin, to the Medical 
Schools in Edinburgh; was known by notes 
innumerable and inquiries without cessation—so 
—— indeed, that he was sometimes 

eemed troublesome; and on recalling the cir. 
cumstances to the recollection of a facetious 
literary friend, his reply was, ‘Aye, aye; I 
remember the era of the Goldsmith Persecution!” 
To his labours and difficulties in the pursuit, 
Mr. Prior (for he was the gentleman) makes 
some allusion in his preface :—* Of all the dis- 
tinguished writers of so recent a date, his life 
(Goldsmith’s), orat leasta large portion of it, con- 
sidering that it offered some curious vicissitudes, 
was the least accurately known. Not a new 
fact on the subject, and scarcely one connected 
with his productions, had transpired for thirty 
years ; no one was known to possess any of his 
remains ; and in the innumerable biographies of 
literary men and others, published since his 
death, there was not, with one exception, even 
a letter of Goldsmith’s tobe found. Material as 
these obstacles appeared, the design, when once 
determined upon, was pursued, it is hoped, with 
becoming spirit. A journey was undertaken to 
his native spot ; to the subsequent residence of 
his father at Lissoy ; to Athlone ; and to Ros- 
common and its vicinity, where the poet had 
spent some time in the house of one of bis 
uncles ; communications were entered into with 
his relatives, who were supposed to be capable 
of furnishing information : indeed, all who could 
be traced were applied to on the subject; and 
the records of Trinity College searched for such 
facts as they could supply, With the same 
view, application was made by the writer to all 
his literary acquaintance; and removing 10 
London in the following year (1831), he had 
the advantage of pursuing there the research 
that would have proved unavailing elsewhere. 
In proof that no reasonable diligence was want- 
ing to the completion of an object, which he 
considered more national (to Ireland) than per 
sonal, it may be mentioned that several hun- 
dreds of letters have been written in furtherance 
of his inquiries, and personal applications nearly 
as numerous made to others; while many of the 
periodical works, and several of the daily 
journals, for a period of fifteen years, have beet 
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carefully examined by himself to ascertain the 
exact ites of the poet’s productions, to trace 
such others from the same publishers as he did 
not avow, and to glean all the miscellaneous 
intelligence they might afford. The result has 
been a large, and, it is hoped, accurate accession 
of information.” 

This was, indeed, an immense improvement 
upon the four volume work published by John- 
son in 1801 (see British Critic for September, 
1802) and left but scanty gleanings for any fu- 
ture biographer. 








Brothersand Sisters. A Tale of Domestic Life. 
By iis a | hel Translated from the 
origi unpublished manuscript, by M: 
Howitt, 3 vols. Colburn. renee 

Taz history of a numerous Swedish orphan 

family, at the head of which stand a certain Sir- 

Anthony-Absolute sort of Uncle Herkules, a 

choleric old soldier addicted to swearing, an 

elder sister Hedvig, the model of every thing 
good and virtuous, and a brother Augustin, of 
similar character, is made the vehicle for one of 
the writer’s illustrations of national manners, 
accompanied by those touches of sentiment with 
which she is in the habit of seasoning her de- 
scriptions. The main arguments tend to impress 
alove of Fatherland and benevolence towards 
the humbler classes of the community. These 
principles are enforced in a manner which ap- 
pears somewhat primitive and rude to our ideas 
of more refined civilization; and many of the 
family scenes are of the same nature. ere is 
no leading interest to sustain the curiosity which 
readers of fiction chiefly require ; and therefore 
Brothers and Sisters must be received rather as a 
series of pictures of Northern life and feelings, 
than a Novel in the usual acceptation of the 
term. The style is peculiar, with the abrupt 
breaks. and interrogatories common to the 
author’s ptevious popular publications, and we 
have no doubt faithfully rendered by her trans- 
lator, though a few inaccuracies and uncouth 
aig idioms may be detected even without see- 

ing the ge Upon the whole, as casting a 

light over the existing condition of Sweden and 

ro ta this work deserves similar favour with 

“The Neighbours,” ‘‘The Home,’”’ and other 

productions from the same hand. 

My Sister Minnie. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel, 
Author of “The Poor Cousin,” “ Jeremiah 
Parkes,” &ce. Newby. 

Turs is literally and truly a domestic novel, in 

which human nature is simply and ably de- 

picted. Weakness induced by want o 

determination in a lovely woman, the pride of a 

man whose mind is too highly sensitive, and the 

malevolence of a more aged female (the latter 
hot so readily to be conceived as the former two), 
are the foundations on which all the circum- 
stances of the case are built. ‘The tracing of 
human passions and feelings evinces both talent 
and acumen, From the mustard seed we can 
follow the growth of the tree, and the lesson is 
weful and impressive. Candour is the virtue 

Wanted, and out of an apparently almost blame- 

less concealment arise the troubles and storms 

which afflict the principal characters; but we 
will not trespass on the plot. Suffice it to say, 
that Sister Minnie is a genuine picture of life, 

Presents us with many passages of touching in- 

terest, and highly-wrought scenes of suffering 

and sorrow; and is altogether such a work as 
will enlist the attention and sympathies of readers 

m the beginning to the end. 

The Naval Officer’s Manual, for every grade in 
Her Majesty's Ships, &c. y Captain W. N. 
Glascock, R.N. To which is added, A Notice 
on Steam and Steam Ships. Pp. 415. Parker, 
Furnivall, and Parker, 

4 secon edition of Captain Glascock’s valuable 

pes Manual, published for the author's 

W, has double claims on the patronage and 





sympathies of the service and the public. But 
independently of these claims, the additional im- 
provements made in the work itself much en- 
hance its utility and value. Captain Glascock’s 
later appointments off the coast of Portugal and 
in the Mediterranean, supplied him, smart and 
seamanlike as he was before, with new matter 
wherewith to augment the knowledge he had 
taught in his first edition—a book, by the way, 
which has been translated into Turkish, Swedish, 
Russian, and every European language. Upon 
such a publication, therefore, it seems unneces- 
sary for us to expend one word more than to 
state its appearance, and that there is nothing 
connected with the profession of a sailor which 
it does not set forth in the clearest manner, so as 
to be most deserving of study from the Admiral 
of the fleet to the youngest youngster who has 
entered on this career of patriotism and honour. 
That the widow and orphans of our lamented 
friend will be benefited by its succeeding as it 
ought to do, need hardly be urged on a just and 
generous nation. 
South Australia ; its Advantages and its Resources 
Being a Description of thatColony, and a Manual 
of information for Emigrants. By G. B. 
Wilkinson. Pp. 391. Murray. 
Tuoveu every contribution which can promote 
the better understanding by the public, of this 
important colony, the rising germ of a future 
empire, must be valued as a national service, 
we have, within the last few months, travelled 
so thoroughly over every Australian subject, 
that we do not feel called upon to enter into the 
useful particulars now set before us by Mr. 
Wilkinson. Seven years of experience have 
supplied him with the best information, and 
this he has communicated in a’plain, straightfor- 
ward, and sensible manner. Maps, reports, 
statistical tables, &c., convey the intelligence of 
greatest,interest to the emigrant and the country ; 
and the lighter matters, descriptions of the set- 
tlements and interior, and notices of the ab- 
origines, form a pleasing variety to relieve the 
graver instruction. 

Speculum Episcopi, The Mirror of a Bishop. 
Pp. 318. Edwards and Hughes. 
CoNTEMPORANEOUS with the debate in the House 
of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Horsman, 
this volume impugns the present Episcopal 
system, by contrasting it with the times of 
great andj good Bishops in former days, and 
claims much more consideration for the working 
clergy. The author does not like priests clothed 
in purple and fine linen (though his models cer- 


firm | tainly were so clad) ; cannot abide the Bishop’s 


coach with sleek greys, driven by a burley 
coachman, and attended by grenadier footmen, 
with gold-headed canes; and abhors all the 
worldly grandeur of these aristocrats of the 
State Church. He contrasts Lambeth Palace 
and its lordly occupant, with a three-pair-of- 
stairs lodging in Spitalfields and a poor weaver 
with a poor wife and children. 
desire to read about all these matters, and the 
reforms suggested by the author, will find them 
all set down in the Speculum Episcopi. 

A Manual of British and Irish History, &c. By 
the Rev. Thomas Flanagan, Professor at Os- 
cott. Pp. 936. London: Jones. Birming- 
ham : Wrightson and Webb. 

From the place whence this work is dated, and 

its dedication to Dr. Lingard, it may be antici- 

pated that its historical views are favourable to 
the Roman Catholic side of the question. The 
are so; but without violent prejudice, or suc 
misrepresentation as to distort facts. Taken 
with this qualification, we are in justice bound 
to say that it is an able and concise epitome ; 

and goes rapidly and clearly through the im- 

mense summary of some two thousand years, 

stuffed as full of incidents, comparatively great 
and small, as a sack of wheat is full of grains. 

Our verdict must, therefore, be very favourable 


Those who | j 





to it as a very useful resumé of British and 

Irish history, and especially for seminaries and 

families belonging to the Romish faith. 

Posthumous Works of the Rev. T. Chalmers, 
D.D., LLD, Edited by the Rev. W. Hanna, 
L.L.D. Vol. 3, Edinburgh : Sutherland and 
Knox. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 

Tus work appears to augment in value as it 

proceeds. The Psalms, Proverbs, and Prophets, 

afford fine scope for the fertilizing outpourings 
of Dr. Chalmers’ poetical and devout mind; and 
his biblical learning, by the side of his imagin- 
ativeness, forms a whole which is exceedingly 
delightful. The scholia on the Psalms are quite 

a treasure ; and the notes upon the Proverbs are 
rolonged echoes of wisdom. Bishop Patrick 

ae much to the reflections on Ecclesiastes ; 
and the conclusion, that all earthly enjoyments 
are but vanity and vexation of spirit, is piously 
debated upon and enforced. The Song of Solo- 
mon is necessarily considered in a spiritual 
sense, and not much dwelt upon; the author 
reserving his strength for the grand prophecies 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah. Here we have our 
lamented author admirably acute in his critical 
and almost as sublime as his originals in his 
supernatural views. 

Life and Times of Daniel O'Connell, By W. 
Fagan, Esq, M.P. Vol. II. Cork: O’Brien. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Tus volume conducts us through the bus 

years from 1830 to 1837, when Mr. O’Conne 

commenced the agitation for the Repeal of the 

Union, and devoted all his energy to that cause. 

As in the former volume, the political matter is 

enlivened by personal anecdotes, and the whole 

affords a consecutive and consistent account of 
the proceedings of this singular man. 

Adams's Illustrated Guide to the Watering Places 
of England. PartI. The Southern and 
Western Coasts. By E. L. Blanchard. : 

Appzars seasonably, and now when the Conti- 

nent is so much closed against foreign tourists, 

it is likely that the beauties of our native resorts 
will be far more numerously explored. Here 
is a pretty and pleasant companion. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE GREAT COMET.—1848. 

Mr. Hinp considers that there is a very high 
probability in favour of the supposed identity 
of the comets of 1264, and 1556; and he looks 
for its return about this time. He has just pub- 
lished a little work* which contains, he believes, 
nearly all that is known on the subject from 
the ‘writings of ancient historians, chron- 
iclers, and cometographers, the whole data on 
which the identity of the comets of 1264 and 
1556 has been inferred, and ephemerides for 
facilitating its re-discovery. The little work 
needs no recommendation from us ; the follow- 
ing “ General Remarks” transferred to our 
columns will, however, spread the interest attach- 
to the probable re-appearance of a great 
Comet revolving round the sun in the long 
period of nearly three hundred years : r 

“The results of the calculations into which 
I have been led, relative to the comets of 1264 
and 1556, induce me to place some confidence in 
the correctness of the ware as to their 
identity. We have seen that, on certain hypo- 
theses, with respect to the time of perihelion 
passage, the comet might visit these parts of 
space, without a chance of its becoming visible, 
or at any rate conspicuous to the naked eye ; 
and this circumstance is sufficient to account for 
our not being able to trace the history of the 
comet satisfactorily before the year 975. 

«Tf we assume the period of revolution about 
2912 years, we have the following numbers, 
shewing the dimensions of the ecliptical orbit. 





* “On the Expected Return of the Great Comet of 1264, 
and 1536.” B i R. Hind, lor. Sec. of the Astronomica 
Society, &c. by. 78. BHoby. 
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Major Axis 87°98 (The Earth’s mean distance=1.) 
Minor Axis 13°29 


Aphelion distance . . .87°48 
Perhihelion distance 0:505 

“The comet in its aphelion is therefore situated 
at a distance of eight thousand three hundred 
millions of miles from thesun—aspace which light 
would require more than twelvehours to traverse, 
though moving at the rate of one hundred and 
ninety thousand miles in a second of time. In 

ihelion, the comet’s distance from the sun is 

ess than forty-eight millions of miles. The 

minor axis of the orbit is one thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty millions of miles broad. 

‘The heliocentric latitude in aphelion is 29° 
49’ south, The ascending node is passed about 
fifty days before the perihelion, the radius-vector 
being 1°182; and, uently, the comet's 
distance eesteide She — 8 capt, 0:185. The 
passage h descending node occurs thirty- 
one days mw 3 half after perihelion, the radius- 
vector being 0°872, and therefore the distance 
from our orbit, inside, 0-132. Hence it is 
easy to see that the comet approaches very near 
the earth at the ascending node, when the peri- 
helion takes wane about May 8th, and at the 
descending node when it falls about August 21st. 

‘The earth is the only planet which is likely 
.to produce any very great perturbations in the 
elements of the comet's orbit. Professor Madler 
has investigated how far the semi-axis major 
would be altered by the near approach of the 
comet to our globe in 1656 ; but it appears that, 
in this case, the earth had no serious effect, the 
time of revolution being increased fourteen days 
and ahalfonly. The united effects of the great 
planets in the system, and other causes, may 
tend to retard the next return of the comet to 
perihelion many months, possibly several years ; 
for, although the trajectory does not encounter 


the orbits of the larger planets, these bodies must | both 


still exercise very sensible influence on the 
movements of the comet at a considerable dis- 
tance from the sun. The actual calculation of 
the perturbations during aperiod of six hundred 
years is out of the question, especially upon such 
data as we now possess; we must, therefore, be 
content to watch closely for the re-appearance 
about the positions indicated by the elements of 
1556. It will be a matter of high importance in 
this department. of astronomy, should the comet 
return agreeably to our expectations: and I 
venture to hope that observers will keep a close 
look-out at every favourable opportunity, and 
not be entirely discouraged if the half-century 
should be completed, before this celebrated body 
discloses i to our view. 
‘It was remarked in 1845, that the elements 
of the comet discovered in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere in December, 1844, bore some slight re- 
semblance to those of the comet of 1556; but 
the differences are far too great to permit the 
supposition of identity. The ascending. nodes 
differ 60°, the perihelia nearly 20°, the inclina- 
tions 15°, and the least distances 0°25. The 
perturbations of known planets are totally in- 
adequate to produce variations of this enormous 
magnitude; and, as we may infer from analogy, 
that any unknown planets of great mass will lie 
near the plane of the ecliptic, there seems no 
way of accounting for such vast perturbations, 
since the comet of 1556, near its aphelion, is 
always far removed from that plane.” 


NEW COMPOUNDS OF SILICIUM. 

Tue researches of M. Pierre, of Caen, give the 
following results: Ist, by the action of hydro- 
sulpharie acid at a high temperature, the whole 
of the chlorine of the chloride of silicium can be 
driven off and replaced by an equivalent of'sul- 
phur, passing through aseries ofintermediatecom- 
pounds containing silicium, chlorine, and sul- 
phur; 2nd, the first of these intermediate com- 
pounds, SiSCH, is of great stability, and is easily 


Chlorosulphuret . SiSCl? 





isolated; 3rd, the sulphuret of silicium may like- 
wise be obtained free from foreign matter; 4th, 
the existence of the compound SiS?Cl is ren- 
dered very probable by certain re-actions already 
observed between alcohol or wood-spirit and the 
intermediate chloro-sulphuretted products. Ac- 
cording to the view taken of the molecular con- 
stitution of the chloride of silicium : 

Whether . SiClS, SiCl?, or SiCl, 
The intermediate 


‘ compounds would 
be: - 


SiS2Cl SiSCF 
Chlorobisulphuret SiS*CP Si’S'C Si*S*CP 
Sulphuret . . . SiS* SiS? SiS 

. Pierre inclines to the sanption of the first 
column of the series, making the equivalent of 
siliclum = 266°82, ———— 

Discovery of the Jaws of the Iguanodon.—Dr. 
Mantell’s researches have at length been re- 
warded by the discovery of portions of hoth the 
upper and lower jaw of the Iguanodon, nearly 
thirty years after his first announcement of the 
form and structure of the teeth of that colossal 
herbivorous reptile. The form of the maxillary 
organs of the Yeuanodon is most extraordinary, 
and my my | i from any thing previously 
known in the class of reptiles. The configura- 
tion of the lower jaw a proaches nearest to that 
of the large extinct Edentata—the Mytodons. 
We understand Dr. Mantell will shortly lay an 
account of this most interesting discovery before 
the Royal Society, in whose ‘‘ Transactions” his 
first memoir on the teeth of the Iguanodon was 
published in 1825. The lower jaw was dis- 
covered by Captain Birkenden, who, in the true 
spirit of a man of science, placed it at the dis- 


posal of the original investigator of the Wealden: 


the upper jaw was discoyered by Dr. Mantell ; 
specimens are from the same locality in 
Tilgate Forest. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CambBripGE, May 10th.—The following degrees were 
conferred : 

Bachelor in Divinity.—E. Brumell, St. John’s College. 

Bachelor in Medict ‘W. J. Fitton, Trinity College. 

Masters of Arts. —A. J. Macleane, Trinity College ; 
J. B. Cherriman, St. John’s College ; T. Fisher, W. Thom: 
son, St. Peter’s College; W. L. F. Fischer, Clare Hall; 
J. Burrows, Caius College; E. T. Evans, Queen’s College ; 
J. Walton, Christ’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Anderson, Pierce Butler, F. W. 
Evelyn, (Comp:) J.R. Johnson, J. N. O. North, W. Scott 
Moncrieff, H. 8. Sperling, David Stevenson, T. H. Tooke, 
Trinity College ; B. W. F Drake, T. Brocklebank, King’s 
College; W. J. H. Cook, G. J. A. Jones, St, Peter’s Col- 
lege (Comp.); J. Dawson, Pembroke College; C. D. 
Marston, R. C. Smith, Caius College; C. J. Garrard, 
Queen’s College; A. Field, Catherine Hall; H. J. Hatch, 
Magdalen Co ege, 

C. Bowtell, of Trinity College, Oxford, was admitted 
ad eundem. 


The Norrisian Prize has been adjudged to J. Haviland, 
M. A., St. John’s College. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

Thursday, May 11.—Lord Mahon, President, in 
the chair. The President nominated the Bishop 
of Oxford a Vice-president of the Society, in 
lace of Mr. Amyot, who had retired. Lord 
ahon exhibited some drawings of Egyptian 
and other antiquities, made by the Hon. C. S. 
Hardinge, and read some account of them. The 
most remarkable of these drawings was that of 
a temple of Vishnu, in the Valley of Cashmere, 
which has never before been visited by Europe- 
ans. It was supposed to be as old as the third 
century before Christ. The character of the 
architecture was Grecian ; but it is remarkable, 
from its close resemblance in plan, to a Jewish 
temple, with its four entrances. The Dean of 
Hereford exhibited a large hand-bell, found 
about eighteen feet below the surface of the 
ground, in cleaning out a pond in the parish of 
arden, in Herefordshire. This spot is very 
near the church built where it is asserted that 





the body of King Ethelbert was buried, after his 
murder at the eee of the Queen of Offa, 
It has been asserted that Offa’s palace stood on 
the site of the present vicarage house of Mar. 
den, in the meadow adjoining which this bel] 
was found, The metal is in a state of corrosion 
that renders it difficult to guess at its age, but it 
is probably less ancient than seemed to be sup. 


posed. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

May 9th.—Two documents, forwarded to the 
Society by the Rev. Cuthbert Young, one an 
Arabic document, picked up on a bean-field in 
Upper Nubia, near Asrmayn ; the other a rough 
copy of an inscription in the Temple of 
Fulera, in Lebanon, were reported upon by 
Mr. Bonomi, and Mr. Sharpe. Mr, Bonom 
reported that the Arabic document began, as 
usual, with the first words of the Koran—“ In 
the name of God, the clement and the merciful, 
Praise to our Lord Mohamed, and to Ali; ” and 
below, the names of the four angels—disposed in 
akind of frame, with four divisions—Gabriel, 
Michael, Ezraeel, and Serafeel, and by the sides, 
Melika, Allumdallah, &c.: It appeared to 
have been a charm to cure or to prevent sickness, 
The copy of the Greek inscription was so im- 
perfect as only to allow of the following words 
to be made out : 

orien Tov emipe= 

NTOV EK TWY TOU 
peytorou Seov orcovo= 
Bnsy 
Mr. Bonomi then read a communication on 
the site of Lake Morris, chiefly based on ther. 
searches of M. Linant, a French engineer, in the 
service of MohammedAli. All travellersand com- 
mentators have hitherto, naturally enough, been 
led to the shores of the Birket el Kern, a large 
natural lake in the north-western extremity of 
the Faioum, in the hopes of being able to re- 
concile it with the account given by Herodotus 
and other of the ancient authors who have men- 
tioned Lake Meeris. But, besides that the 
natural lake, the Birket el Kern (the surface of 
whose waters are not above the level of the 
Mediterranean sea), could never have been 
available for the beneficent purposes of the 
artificial lake of the Pharoahs, viz., the irrigation 
of the lands of the adjacent provinces, Mr. 
Bonomi pointed out other circumstances which 
were brought to light by Mr. Linant, such a 
dykes and fragments of walls which formed the 
boundary of the true Lake Maris, determin- 
ing in a most satisfactory manner its shape and 
capacity, and reconciling all the conditions 
required. M,. Bonomi accompanied his paper 
by a large map and section, Saving the level 
of the province of Al Faisom, and explaining 
the facts and phenomena recorded by Herodotus 
as connected with that extraordinary work of 
antiquity, adding his own testimony and «- 
perience in corroboration of M, Linant’s dis- 
covery, the correctness of which has bee 
disputed by some Germans of celebrity. | 
Mr. Joseph J. Scoles read a memoir de- 

scriptiye of the monuments existing in the 
valley .of Jehosaphat, near to Jerusalem, 
illustrated by architectural drawings an 
elevations. These Monuments would possess 
but little interest if their size, decoration, 0 
architectural proportions were merely regar 
for they are small in dimensions, devoid of 
ornament, and they present a strange combins- 
tion of the styles of different countries—Egy)- 
tian, Ionian, and Dorian features being blended 
together in the same monument. But, as they 
are almost the only buildings of any antiquily 
existing in and about Jerusalem, and tradition 
havinginvested them with the names of Absolom 
and Zechariah, Mr. Scoles brought delineations 
taken from sketches made on the spot, before 
the Society, with a view to facilitate the & 
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ination of the period to which these monu- 
ments really belonged, admitting that after a 
careful aiative of the subject in all its 
details, he had not been able to come to a 
satisfactory conclusion upon the subject. The 
eneral opinion seemed to be that, instead of 
Flo ing to the times of those whose names 
‘hey bore; they belonged-to later Roman 
times, or the earlier epoch of the Byzantine 
empire. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m. (anniversary).—Medi- 
cal, 8 p.m. 

ke Ee Medical and Chirurgical, 8! p.m.— Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 

‘ednesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m, (anniversary).—Society of 

Arts, 8 p.m.—Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
bociety of Literature, 4 p.m.—Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m.— 

Numismatic Society, 7 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—On two kinds of 
Artificial Stone.—Philological, 8 p.m. (anniversary). 

Saturday, — Royal Botanic, 34 p.m.— Archeological, 
8} p.m. 








PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 
Portraits. 
As there is no branch of painting which has 
been so much stigmatized as that of Portraiture, 
for requiring little or no exercise of the intel- 
lectual powers, and having its origin in the 
self-love and vanity of the subject, and the 
cupidity of the artist; we take the present op- 
portunity (when the Gallery is charged with an 
over supply), for raising a voice in its behalf, 
and endeavouring to show that this assertion is 
not altogether just. 

Though we are far from claiming for Portrait- 
Painting the lofty character of historical compo- 
sition, yet, ifstudied and pursued in a right spirit, 
it should have the same relation to that depart- 
ment of the art which biography bears to his- 
tory. The portrait-painter, if truly devoted to 
his profession, will make the character of his 
original a matter of deep study, and contemplate 
it under every perceptible aspect ; he will lead 
the conversation to such topics as are best 
qualified to call it forth, dwelling on those cal- 
culated to place it in the most favourable light 
zslightly touching on, but not entirely avoid- 
ing, what may arouse the darker passions— 
mercifully considering, without forgetting, the 
weaknesses—never sacrificing the real to the 
ideal—but elevating and purifying it so far as is 
compatible with truth; giving the general and 
pervading principles, while he preserves the in- 
dividual traits and peculiarities. 

“There is the history of Haydon’s life,” was 
the remark made on a portrait of that unfortu- 
nate artist,—and no greater compliment could 
bepaid to the painter of it. Does not this de- 
clare that portraiture is biography, and that it 
tells at one glance what would require pages of 
language to express ? 

Genuine portraiture is the reverse of carica- 
ture; while the one excites the disparaging pas- 
sions of the artist, the other calls forth his best 
feelings. The Greeks attributed its origin to 
Love—for who can doubt the legend of the Co- 
tinthian maid ?—and Love still seems to claim it 
’ more peculiarly his own, since it is to the 
Kindliest emotions, and to the most hallowed 
affections, that it makes its strongest appeal. 

It becomes almost a point of duty with the 
Portrait-painter to take the most favourable view 
of his subject. He dwells with pleasure on the 
amiable traits, and feels it a part of his art to 
display them. ‘The contemplation and acknow- 
-“agment of goodness and superiority in others, 
8, n itself, calculated to bring a blessing on the 
mind; so far from regarding beauty, talents, or 
any other gifts with envy, they become lovely 
objects for imitation, and it is @ source of real 





pain if he is unable to elicit any bright “leading 
characteristic. 

The landscape-painter may claim a noble 
gratification in Peholding the varied aspects of 
nature—the beaming sunshine and the smiling 
spring—the mellow autumn tints, the weather- 
beaten rocks, and the storm ;—or, in gazing on 
‘the cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
the solemn temples.”” But, has the portrait- 
painter no equivalent in contemplating the joy- 
ous laugh of infancy, the lovely face of woman, 
the thoughtful brow of manhood, the silvery 
tones in the face of venerable age—all expressed 
bylines, tints, and shadows, as subtle in their gra- 
dations, and as varied and charming in their hues 
as any that the widest champaign can offer? Is 
not “ ambition’s airy hall, the dome of thought, 
the palace of the soul”—a higher object for the 
mind than all the palaces and temples raised by 
mortal hands? It is by this art that the living 
lineaments of the heroes, sages, and poets of all 
ages are shown to us; so that if the portrait be 
merely traditional, we cling to it, unwilling to 
relinquish the image it presents. Who does not 
rejoice that Vandyke portrayed Charles the 
First so frequently, and under such varied 
points of view, that we seem as if we had actu- 
ally beheld that unfortunate monarch? Who 
would wish that Cromwell had not desired to be 
painted with all ‘‘ his warts and pimples,” that 
so we may now see him—not through an ideal 
medium, but as he really was? Who must not 
regret that we possess no other representation 
of Skakspere than his bust at Stratford, and two 
hard and meagre portraits of doubtful origin? 
How enthusiastically do we wish that every 
varying line and shade had been handed down 
tous! In conclusion, has the portrait-painter 
no purer and nobler source of pleasure than the 
mere attainment of filthy lucre? We appeal to 
those who are endowed with warm hearts and 
domestic feelings to declare whether it is nothing 
to possess the power of assuaging the grief of 
bereavement, by consecrating the image of the 
departed—to call the tear of tenderness into the 
eye of the son at the sight of his mother’s re- 
semblance—or that of respect and love to the 
aged cottagers on beholding the portrait of 
a reverend pastor,—or, to present toa family 
enduring likenesses of their beloved parents? 
These are only a few of the many real instances 
which could be adduced to prove that portraiture 
possesses exalted and lasting sources of gratifica- 
tion ; that, while it affords a feast to the intellect 
in the study and discrimination of character, it 
is so far from encouraging evil passions, that it 
calls forth the finest feelings of our nature; and 
while it fosters charity in the mind of the painter, 
‘*it blesses him that gives and him that takes,” 
in the delight afforded. to those around. * 

After this exordium, for which we are mainl 
indebted to female feeling, we may proceed wit 
more unction to the Portraiture in this year’s 
exhibition, as having offered some apology for 
its prevalence, though we can offer none for a 
considerable number of daubs which disgrace 
good situation on the walls, if they have not 
excluded works of different descriptions and far 
superior merits. We go by the catalogue : 

o. 55, “* The Honourable Miss Bickersteth,”’ 
C. W. Stanley, jun. For hat, habit, and hair, 
this is a curious specimen ; but as far as we can 
judge at its height, rather a clever portrait. 

No. 67, ‘‘Ladies Mary and Adeliza Howard,” 
F. Grant. Two ladies of ducal parentage, 
dressed in as becoming a style of fashion as 
befits their rank, and looking calmly out of the 
canvas, display the taste and skill of the artist; 
who, farther on, affords four similar examples 
of such high-born subjects, treated with equal or 
superior effect. Ez. gr.: 117, Mrs. Farquharson 
and Son,” the boy and his greyhound charm- 

* Ofthe bust, the same may, with equal truth, b° 
asserted, 








ingly painted; 223, ‘Mrs. Charles Lamb,” in a 
picturesque costume and very pretty; 366, 
*‘ Lady Pollington, her Son, and Sister,’’ another 
fine boy, to whom his proud mother is showing a 
watch, her bright eyes sparkling with pleasure 
—the grouping excellent; and 441, “ Sir Tatton 
Sykes,” (not one of the fashionables, but) well 
done, on horseback. We have reserved 297, 
“Sir R. Sutton’s Hounds,” with a full field of 
noble and other sportsmen, whose likenesses 
Mr. Grant has given with characteristic truth. 
It is first-rate as a sporting picture. 

No. 71, “Sir W. Newbegging, M.D.,” J. 
Watson Gordon. Another northern artist, who 
does honour to the north, and whose solidity and 
vraisemblance are always worthy of the highest 
praise. This particular portrait is executed in 
rather a lower tone than is usual with him, even 
in his temperate style, but exceedingly life-like. 
We may observe here that about nine-tenths of 
all the portraits in the gallery are painted in 
black or dark clothes, with carpets, chairs, or 
other accessories in red hues. This seems to be 
the prevailing fashion, and rarely departed from, 
except where the individuals.are represented in 
some common-place or fancy costume, . Mr. 
Gordon has four other pieces, which well sus- 
tain his high reputation ; 214, ‘ Lady Elibank,” 
is a fine one, though we cannot but think the 
head pushed a little too forward; 230, ‘ Lord 
Justice General D. Boyle,” is an admirable 
whole length, and more enriched with colour 
than the first we have noticed; and 832 is a 
characteristic likeness of a stout, shortish, gallant 
sailor and Lord of the Admiralty in naval 
uniform—“ Lord John Hay.” 

No. 83, ‘* Miss Louisa Oakley,’”’ F. Newenham, 
looks well, though above the eye-line, and, as 
far as we can judge, a picture likely to raise the 
artist. 

No. 84, “James Burchell, Esq.,’”’ J. Hollins, 
pairs well with Mr. Gordon’s ** Dr. Newbegging,”’ 
which is no small merit, but Mr. Hollins shows 
in great force this season. His chief work, 
however, is No. 251, ‘*Mrs. Arden and her 
Daughters,” an excellently painted family group 
and striking likenesses. The drapery and colour- 
ing are very successful, and the Grecian contour 
of the young ladies adds much to the effect of 
the whole well posed composition. 446, is a 
good ‘* Portrait of C. Lushington, M.P.”; and 
436, “Looking out—coast of Dover,” a playful 
departure from the portrait line to give a natural 
view and two clever nautical observers. 

No. 93, “Two Sisters,” H. W. Pickersgill, 
introduce us advantageously to six other striking 
portraits by this admired and successful veteran ; 
156, **The Honourable R, Clive, in the uniform 
of the Worcestershire Yeomanry,” whole length, 
standing with his horse in his hand, is an eques- 
trian group of the highest class. The likeness 
is excellent, and sure we are that the regiment 
for whom it is painted could not present Lady 
Harriet Clive with a more acceptable compli- 
ment. 209, “Dr. Moore, Prebendary of Lin- 
coln,” is another sterling production; as are 
also 394, “ Henry Beaufoy, Esq., F.R.S.,” for 
the London Schools, and, executed for the Cor- 
poration, 504, “‘ Matthew Foster, Esq., M.P.,” 
a perfect likeness. But probably the most 
attractive of his portraits will be acknowledged 
in 366, the very spirited and expressive resem- 
blance of the po, Ta. officer * Sir J. C. Ross,” who 
has just left our shores on his noble Arctic 
Voyage. For character, and every other high 
and gratifying quality in the art of portraiture, 
few of any time can surpass this con amore per- 
formance. 186, ‘The Old Oak Chest,” the sad 
story of the bride who sportively hid, and was 
not discovered till many years after, a skeleton. 
Her bright look casts no shadow before, as she 
holds the lid up and bends to stepin. Poor 
thing ; it was a hard and dismal fate, and in her 
white raiment, orange flowers, and beaming 
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countenance, the artist has imparted the glow of 
painting to its poetic tragedy. 

99, ‘*Sir Moses Montefiore,” S.C. Hart. A 
perfect likeness of this most benevolent and 
patriotic Hebrew gentleman, in uniform, and 
— for a London Jewish congregation in 

onour of the successful missions he has per- 
formed on behalf of his co-religionists, and the 
circumstances attendant on which have received 
their due meed of applause in the Literary 
Gazette. It is a just tribute, and highly credit- 
able to all concerned, not forgetting the artist. 
No. 358, by the same, entitled ‘‘ Meditation,” is 
a splendid performance ; a half-nude female 
figure, the flesh pale, but delightfully coloured, 
the form well developed yet chaste, the hair 
loose and naturally shed over the shoulder, and 
the attitude, with the look, exceedingly true and 


graceful. 

137, “Study of a Child,” R. Rothwell, so 
clever and so amusing that we much regret the 
artist has only another small piece in this year’s 
Exhibition. 

151, “Mrs. Shafto Adair,” F. R. Say, not 
inferior to any female whole length in the rooms 
for attitude and colour. 177, ‘‘ Lord Borringdon,”’ 
is another very well painted picture ; and 589, 
‘“‘The Duke of Saxe Cobourg and Gotha,” for 
Her Majesty,and several others, display the 
talent of the artist to marked advantage. 

167, “My Mother,” T. F. Dicksee, is a very 
favourable example of a sober, feeling, and 
natural style. 

172, ““H, A. Layard, Esq., the Assyrian 

Traveller,” H. W. Phillips, is a brilliant pro- 
_duction in costume and colour, and a fine cha- 
racteristic piece of portraiture. Nor is the 
author less successful in 289, likeness cf “ Mr, 
Brockedon,” the well-known artist; and 375, 
another which ranks him in a certain and 
eminent position in this line of art. 

218, from its place the first that struck us of 
the excellent portraits by J. P. Knight. It is 
a whole length of “James Bentley, Esq., 
Treasurer of St. Bartholomew’s,”’ for the Great 
Hall, and deserving of a distinguished place any-~ 
where. 224, “J. Moore Stevens, Archdeacon 
of Exeter,”’ is just such another work of superior 
skill and judgment in the treatment of such in- 
dividuals ; and 497, ‘‘ Dr. T. Shapter,” is «, third, 
not unworthy of the preceding pair. But Mr. 
Knight's great work is 321, ‘The Peninsular 

_Heroes,” containing about thirty portraits of 
men who distinguished themselves in that 
glorious war. Many of them now sleep well 
after life’s fitful fever, and it cannot but be ex- 
‘pected that a few years will sweep off the rest. 
nder such circumstances, a monument like this 
becomes a national treasure. To the best of our 
memory and judgment the majority of the like- 
nesses are good, but there are some (Sir George 
Murray, for instance,) with which we cannot be 
so well satisfied. He had a very fine and in- 
tellectual head. Is it too late to reconsider 
these, and look for more correct authorities ? 

234, ‘A Lacemaker,’’ Mrs. M. Carpenter. 
We know not if we should class this among 
our portraits, but is very like life, and one of 
those home ideas that give the value of original 
invention to particular copies. “The Lace- 
maker” and her companion are in Mrs. Carpen- 
ter’s happiest style. 432, “ Lady Jones,” by the 
same, is only another proof of superior female 
talent, as is also 1054, a little dramatic sketch. 

239, “ Portrait of Mrs. Mary Jones,” T. Mog- 
ford, a single performance, but enough to induce 
us to signalize the doer as a very clever and 
rising artist. 


Seulpture.—At a p 
are rather languishing in the country, and few 
commissions are comparatively astir, it gives us 
much aes pa to learn that the Duchess of 


Sutherland has purchased Mr, Lough’s beautiful 
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and poetic “ Ariel,” and had it placed in a mag- 
nificent situation, so as to be seen by her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert at the great baptismal 
banquet on Monday, in Stafford-House. The 
influx of paintings and other productions of art 
from foreign countries, in consequence of their 
distracted state, produces an injurious effect on 
native production ; and it is, therefore, the more 
gratifying to see the noble and the wealthy 
come forward at such a season, and show them- 
selves at once competent judges and liberal 
patrons (as in this instance) of what is excellent. 
We may congratulate the Duchess on the pos- 
session of so admirable an embodiment of the 
immortal ereation of the immortal Shakspere. 
The Redleaf Old Masters realized £30,600: a 
connoiseur in the room on Wednesday, appraised 
them to us at £36,000, and yet considering all 
things and the depressed state of money matters, 
they sold well. Murillo’s “St. Thomas” fetched 
2850gs; his ‘Spanish Girl,’ 305; Domeni- 
chino’s ‘St. Cecilia,” 580; Claude’s ‘ En- 
chanted Castle,’ 2100: Velasquez’s ‘‘ Portrait 
of Prince Balthazar,’ 650; Greuze’s ‘“* Young 
Female,” 750 ; De Hooghe’s “ View of a House 
and Figures,” 515; Ostade’s “Country Inn,” 
1000; Vandyck’s * Portrait of the Wife of de 
Vos,” 750; Karl du Jardin’s “Rocky Glen,” 
640; Hobbema’s ‘“‘ View in Westphalia,’ 610; 
Van Huysum’s “ Vase of Flowers,’ 400; Van 
de Velde’s “ View off Scheveling,” 500; and 
Ruysdael’s “ Forest Scene,’ 700. The Dutch 
and Flemish paintings, ranged from 150 to 
400 guineas, most of them bringing from 250 
to 875. The Wilkie Picture brought 1050 gs. 
Mr. Wells, the nephew and successor of the late 
proprietor, purchased it, as well as the Canalettis, 
and a good many other of the superior works. 
The Acquittal of the Seven Bishops, in 1688. 
By J. R. Herbert, R.A. 
This elaborate and remarkable historical picture 
is now exhibiting in Cockspur Street, and justly 
excites very great admiration. The event it 
commemorates is one of the most prominent in 
our constitutional annals; and probably it has 
been only the great difficulty of treating it, which 
has hitherto prevented any artist from exercising 
his genius on so interesting a national subject. 
Mr. Herbert has bravely grappled with these 
difficulties, and nobly surmounted them. The 
formal and unbecoming costume of the period he 
has absolutely converted into pictorial variety 
and effect. The arrangement and the grouping 
of above a hundred and twenty figures in West- 
minster Hall, are superbly managed. The judge, 
the bar below, the accused, the jury with the 
foreman in the act of delivering the verdict, the 
spectators in the body of the Hall and in the 
gallery, and the relatives of the Bishops on the 
right foreground, are so many distinct features, 
yet all combined into a surprising unity of action. 
Nothing can exceed the skill with which the 
whole is executed, and we have only to add, that 
the drawing and colouring are equal to the con- 
ception of the scene. ‘The utmost care and finish 
have been bestowed on every part. Mr.S. W. 
Reynolds has, we believe, been already engaged 
three years on the engraving, and it will require 
another twelyemonth before he can terminate his 
labours. 


The Portrait of George Stephenson, Esq., by 
Mr. John Lucas, exhibited during the week at 
Messrs. Graves and Co, previous to being put 
into the hands of the engravers for a mezzotinto 
plate, is one of the finest whole lengths we have 
seen from English Art. It represents this dis- 
tinguished leslerot our great school of Engineers, 
on the scene of his first grand triumph, the Chat- 
Moss. The attitude is at once dignified and 
easy; the head admirably coloured, and ex- 
pressive of character. In the distance is seen 
the Steam-Engine | psi its wondrous jour- 
ney, and a subdued landscape affords additional 





importance to the figure. Altogether the picture 
seflocts much honour on Mr. Lucas; and, re. 
ferring to the remarks on portraiture in another 
page, we may signalize this as one of the in. 
stances which must be exccedingly welcome to 
a wide circle of friends and to the public at large, 

The Art Union. The print furnished this 
year, ‘the Prisoner of Gisors,” by F. Bacon, 
after E. H. Wenhert, is certainly the best since 
the engraving from Calcott’s ‘ Raffaelle and 
the Fornarina,” yet it is not such a production 
as should be given to them; though we have a 
proof before us, yet it is no difficult task to ima. 
gine what the prints will be. There is s0 little 
work in the plate that its execution should haye 
been more careful and less murky. But the 
greatest mistake the Council have yet made, was 
to suffer the **‘ Convalescent from Waterloo” to 
be issued ; it ought to have been cancelled at 
any cost. The wags say “it is a regular doo,” 

Several specimens of the thirty wood-cuts 
illustrative of Milton, which are to be given 
this year to every subscriber, in additior. to the 
** Prisoner of Gisors,’’ are before us, and beau- 
tiful productions. The Il Penseroso night is 
happily contrasted in its peaceful landscape 
scenery with the numerous spirited and merry 
groups in L’ Allegro. 

Waiting for the Ferry. By J. F. Herring, sen, 
Engraved by W. Giller. Graves and Co, 
Tuis splendid engraving does credit to the 
genius of the artist, and reminds us of olden 
times, when performances of the same rank in 
art were not so few and far between. Mr. Her- 
ring’s power over such subjects has made his 
fame; and in this essay he has exercised them 
upon so many objects that it seems to be almost 
a pan-technic'‘of them. Horse, sheep, and poultry, 
in various groups, fill the wide scene, and wait 
for the sail seen approaching to the ferry-side, 
The principal feature in the centre, consists of 
two horses in the artist’s best manner, one white 
and the other black, and in positions such as are 
always witnessed in such situations. Three 
others are at a little farther distance, on the left, 
and near them a flock of sheep. But a finer 
flock occupying the foreground on the right, are 
executed in a delightful style, and disposed with 
charming natural effect and simplicity. Some 
ducks on the other side give life to the herbage 
among which they waddle, and carry the sight 
from what is immediately near to the utmost 
distance, A graceful group of trees add pic- 
turesqueness to the general effect, and altogether 
the breadth and harmony of the design are ren- 
dered with a success as complete as could be 
achieved where there is no colour. We should 
imagine the print will be an immense favourite 
in agricultural quarters, especially where taste 
and wealth are united with a love of country 

scenery—familiar nature. 

Chalk Sketch. By W.Mulready. Lithographed 

by J. Linnell. 

Tus masterly bit of art, for presentation to the 
subscribers to the fund for promoting a National 
Gallery of British Art, has just been issued, aud 
is highly to be prized as a specimen of grandeur 
ona limited scale and freedom of pencil not sur- 
passed in any size or style. Itis a bijou of its 
kind, and well merits aplacein the most recherché 
portfolio, We hear that all the arrangements 
for exhibiting Mr. Mulready’s paintings am 
sketches are matured, and that the Exhibition 
will open about the beginning of next month, _ 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A LADY. 
Rome, 4th May, 1848. 
‘“*T nap almost decided to spend the summer 1 
the neighbourhood of Rome, but I have been 
fairly talked out of my intentions, so many Te 
presenting it as dangerous in the present state 
of affairs in the Roman States, I cannot sey 
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am myself afraid, for I was lately three weeks 
among the hills, and formed, from the little I 
saw, a very favourable opinion of the country 
people; but my feeling of security has been 
unsettled by the representations of my own 
compatriots, since I returned to Rome, and I 
have, therefore, determined to go to —_——, 
that being considered the quietest city in Italy, 
besides being one step nearer England, if any- 
thing should happen to force me homewards. 

“Up to the present time, there has been no 
bloodshed in the Roman States, though divided 
into very violent parties. Yesterday things 
never wore so threatening an aspect; yet, after 
all, the night evap away quietly,—the Romans 
talk big, but I-do not think they like to come to 
blows. ‘The armed population would not suffer 
the Cardinals to go out of Rome, and four or five 
of them found themselves prisoners in their own 
houses, Yesterday, also, no Ro-man was allowed 
to leave Rome, though the /adies were allowed 
to take a drive beyond the gate, if they liked. 
In the course of the day, the Pope gave them to 
understand, by placards round the city, that if 
they did not return to tranquillity and order, he 
would be obliged to try his strength against 
them.. They demand a declaration of war 
against Austria, which the Pope refuses to de- 
clare, as he says ‘ against his spiritual children,’ 
—the Austrians being Papists. I believe him to be 
agoodman. ‘The outcries, however, continued 
for‘ War with Austria, and a secular ministry.’ 
They desire that no Cardinal should be engaged 
in political affairs ; they want every man of 
them to be solely confined to his spiritual juris- 
diction! I suppose you have seen by the papers 
that the Jesuits thought it best to quit Rome 
quietly. It is said that many are gone to England. 
Strange times ! what is to be the end ofall this ? 
There were 4,000 priests in Rome a few weeks 
ago, If things go on as they do now, they will 
shortly find themselves much less numerous ! 
The devout Catholics shake the head and con- 
sider all this only an outward manifestation of the 
decay of all real religion; of course, we Pro- 
testants think that, on the contrary, it may be 
the beginning of better things for them. There 
are no regular troops in Rome at present ; they 
have all gone to assist their brethren of High 
Italy, against the Austrians. The Pope has not 
forbidden them, and this is the whole length he 
will (if not compelled) go in the affair. The 
National Guard, or ‘Guardia Civica,’ which 
has been formed within the year, are all organ- 
ized; there are 12,000 in Rome at present, taken 
from all elasses of the people; and, besides 
these, there are no military in theplace. Ihave 
no fear that any harm will come to the Pope, 
but the Cardinals had better be wary. 

“Many people predict that he will be the last 
of the Popes ; that, on his death, they will have 
aking to reign over them, for secular affairs, 
and an archbishop for their Church. That the 
union of temporal and spiritual sovereignty is 
fast drawing to its close, is seriously considered, 
and is one of the subjects uppermost in our 
thoughts here,” 


To the Editor of the Literary Gaxette. 

(The singularly beautiful lines which | enclose, per- 
faded that you will give them place in your highly- 
prized periodical, appeared in one of the literary journals 

aris ; and at one of those receptions given by M. de 
Lamartine, to which I had the good fortune to obtain ad- 
mission, where were collected the first men of the day, 
anxious to-pay their homage to a man then only distin- 
guished for his genius, and not for the political rank he 
how holds, I asked him from which of his poems these 
Verses were taken, He was not aware that they had ap- 
poured in print, and recited, in a voice of harmony, whose 
=a still dwell upon my ear, the commencement; he told 
wag were for a yet unpublished. A lady who 

38 present, connected with the family of Madame de 

translated them, with an eulogium upon the 


e, 

suthor, which I also transmit to you. Sincerely is it to 
pe hoped that the anxious eheens which now press upon 
fron’ Will not prevent the gy of the poem, but that 
, 


om the eetirement of which, like his immortal prototype 





Washington, he is so enamoured, he may, hereafter, find 
sweet solace in the indulgence of his poetic taste.— 
Letter from Paris.) 


ECHO DU CHUR—DE LAMARTINE—RE-ECHOED. 
Dieu dit un jour a son soleil: 


—Toi, par qui mon nom luit! toi, que ma droite envois 
Porter a l’univers ma splendeur et ma joie, 

Pour que l’immensité me louea son réveil! 

De ces dons merveilleux que répand ta Jumieére, 

De ces pas de géant que tu fais dans les cieux ! 

De ces rayons vivans que boit chaque paupiére, 

Lequel te rend, dis-moi, dans toute ta carriére, 

Plus blable & moi-inéme et plus grand a tes yeux !— 


Le soleil répondit en se voilant Ja face : 


—~Ce n’est pas d’éclairer l’immensurable espace, 

De faire étinceler les sables des déserts, 

De fondre du Liban la couronne de glace, 

Ni de me contempler dans le miroir des mers, 

Ni d’€cumer de feu surles vagues des airs ! 

Mais c’est de me glisser aux fentes de la pierre 

Du cachot od languit le pauvre dans sa tour, 

Et d’y sécher des pleurs au bord d’une paupiére, 
Que réjouit dans l’ombre un seul regard du jour !— 


—Bien! reprit Jehovah, c’est comme mon amour !— 


Ce que dit le rayon au Bienfaiteur supréme, 
Moi, l’insecte chantant, je le dis 4 moi-méme : 
Ce qui donne a ma lyre un frisson de bonheur, 
Ce n’est pas de frémir un vain souffle de gloire, 
Ni de jeter au temps un nom pour ma méwoire, 
Ni de monter au ciel dans un hymne vainqueur; 
Mais c’est de résonner dans la nuit du mystére, 
Pour l’éme sans écho du pauvre solitaire, 
Qui n’a qu’un son lointain pour tout bruit sur la terre, 
Et d’y glisser ma voix par les fentes du ceeur!... 
Paris, 1847, A. Da LAMARTINE. 
( Translation.) 
Thus spake unto the Sun one day the Deity: 


“Thou! my reflector—thou—by my authority 
Bearing to all my splendour and felicity, 

That the wide universe on waking, me may praise ! 
Say, of the wondrous gifts engendered by thy blaze, 
Say, of thy course gigantic circling through the skies, 
And of thy living rays, which drink in myriad eyes, 
Which most, say thou, appears unto thyself to be 
That most exalting—most resembling thee to me ?” 





And thus the Orb of Day replied, veiling his face: 
“ Not the illumining immeasurable space 
Rejoices me to run my glorious god-like race; 
Not to light up as gems the sand where deserts glow, 
Or melt of haughty Lebanon the diadem of snow ; 
Not to contemplate my vast mirror in the sea, 
Or charge the atmosphere with fire, ennobles me, 
But, like thyself, to penetrate the wall of stone, 
Where in his dungeon languishes the poor alone, 
And there to dry the tear from lids which weary weep, 
Which gladden e’en a single ray that lights the sombre 

keep.’ 

« Tis well,” Jehovah said, “ like my own love is thine!’ 
And this, Sol’s answer to the Fountain-head divine 
Of bliss, ‘‘ A hymning insect [! 1 sing as mine: 
That which gives to its lyre its deepest thrilling tone, 
Vibrates no touch which glory vain may own. 
Seeks not to win a name in memory of ‘Time, 
Or soar to Heaven itself in victories of rhyme; 
But to send forth a voice through life’s mysterious night, 
To the unechoed soul whose solitary blight 
Hears, for all sound on earth but one, ny far off lay, 
And mid the rendings of the heart to wind my way.’ 

African Travels.—The Sam Sly gives the fol- 

lowing particulars of a recent trip into the 
interior by Mr. R. H. Cumming, now on his 
way from Bloemfontein to Colesberg, after an 
extremely hazardous and fatiguing expedition of 
1l months. In this journey, it is said, he has 
penetrated many hundred miles beyond the fur- 
thest point reached by any white man. He shot 
43 elephants, three of which only were females. 
Many of the males carried tusks of enormous 
size, measuring 7 feet in length, and sometimes 
weighing 100 lbs. each; 60 hippopotami—the 
finest of the troops to which they belonged 
having been singled out for slaughter. Such is 
the abundance of this game, that with his rifle 
he might have killed 200 of them. The rhino- 
ceros, buffalo, cameleopard, eland, gemsbok, 
roan antelope, water buck, hartebeest, sasaby, 
black and blue wildebeest, koodoopallah, zebra, 
rietbok, klipspringer, &c., were found by him in 
such abundance that he rarely expended his 
ammunition upon them except when in want of 
the flesh, or to get their heads as specimens to 
grace his collection of sporting trophies, which 
is described as being now so extensive as almost 





to require a small ship to send them home. He 
is also reported to have discovered an entirely 
new sort of antelope, unknown not only to sci- 
ence, but even to the native tribes, living about 
the tropics. It is a very beautiful species, and 
with much time and difficulty he procured 22 
specimens—both male and female. It is known 
to a few of the Bakalahare, or wild Kafirs of the 
interior, as they are called, who term it the 
Scrolomoottoone. He also shot five specimens 
of the rare and splendid antelope, called 
the sable antelope or black buck. His 
losses have unfortunately, we are informed, 
nearly counterbalanced the excellence of his 
sport. He has lost all his horses (15), all his 
oxen (30), and all his dogs (20), and his best 
waggon-driver. His horses were killed either by 
lions or horse sickness, and the fly called txetse. 
All his oxen were killed by this insect. His 
horses were killed some by the lioness, some by 
the panther, crocodile, and by different kinds of 
game. The waggon driver was carried off on a 
dark and cloudy evening by a monster lion, 
which Mr. Cumming shot next day. This same 
lion had on former occasions killed five men and 
one child, and had become the terror of the dis- 
trict which he frequented. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


The Pharmaceutical Soeiety. — Mr. Savory, 
President of the Society, gave a conversazione 
on the evening of the 11th inst., at his house in 
New Bond Street, which was very fully attended. 
Amongst many other individuals distinguished 
in the medical, surgical, and pharmaceutical 
sciences, we observed Sir G. Smart, Sir C. 
Forbes, Drs. Wilson, Copland, A. T. Thompson, 
Pereira, and Pettigrew, the Reverend Mr. How- 
arth, Messrs, Fergusson, Martin, Pettigrew, 
Redwood, E. Wilson, the Council, and other 
members of the Pharmaceutical Society. On 
the tables were displayed numerous curious 
and interesting objects, amongst which a model 
of an apothecary’s shop in china, and various 
Chinese paintings, numertbus Egyptian and 
Indian curiosities, a beautiful collection of 
water-colour, drawings, and paintings, pharma- 
ceutical preparations, &c. The Speaking-Bird, 
and the recently invented Aneroid Barometer, 
were objects of great interest. The extensive 
suite of rooms were well and comfortably filled, 
and the guests liberally regaled. The same 
Society hada grand dinner on Wednesday at 
the Albion Tavern. About 150 sat down to 
table, and a subscription of £600 was made. 


The Printers’ Pension Society had a pleasant 
and productive meeting on Tuesday, the Mar- 
quis of Northampton in the chair, the duties of 
which he discharged in a delightful manner, 
commingling the warmest pleadings for the 
Charity, and forcible observations on the Press 
and its allied topics, with a courteous pleasantry 
which kept up the good humour of the com- 
pany, and, at the same time, touched their feel- 
ings and their pockets. Above £240 was sub- 
scribed. Dr. Parris and Mr. John Dickinson, 
Mr. R. Taylor, and others addressed the assem- 
bly as the various toasts required. Mr. Rans- 
ford conducted the musical department with 
good effect, and Messrs Bathe and Breach, as 
usual, contributed their full share to the enjoy- 
ments of the day, by providing an excellent 
dinner and wines to match. 


The Royal Orthopedie Hospital observed its 
eighth anniversary on Wednesday, at the Lon- 
don Tavern, Lord Abinger in the chair, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge being 
disabled by gout. There was a fair muster of 
supporters, and the business went off very satis- 
factorily, with a subscription of about £700. 
His Lordship, Sir G. Carroll; Mr. Wyld, M.P., 
the Rey. Mr. Wright, and others, addressed the 
meeting, which altogether afforded a fayourable 
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contrast of London with Paris. There the clubs 
are rampant and injurious; whilst, with us, all 
that are unsightly or troublesome are kindly 
removed by public charity and administrative 
ill. Previous to entering the dinner-room, 
where every good thing was provided, we ex- 
amined some of the patients, from infancy to 
mature years, cured, and in process of cure, at 
this Hospital. It was very tifying ; and, 
as Lord Abinger justly remarked, the nature 
of these deformities removed the sufferers so 
tmuch from the common practice of surgery, as 
render an institution of this kind much more 
eserving of sympathy and patronage than could 
e required for more usual diseases. 1,385 pa- 


“tents had been admitted during the year ; and, 
since the establishment of the Ch 
than 6,682. 

oDhe Artists’ General Benevolent Fund, on 
Saturday, was ably presided over by the Mar- 
quis :of Northampton, who was surrounded by 
a 


arity, no fewer 


number of eminent Royal Academicians, in- 
cluding Stanfield, Uwins, Roberts, Sir W. Ross, 
Cockerell;; Wyon, Frith, Frost, and Weekes. 
Ac more pleasant day could hardly be spent, and 
acliberal ‘subscription rewarded the eloquent, 
— and good humoured appeals of the 
chair. 








‘ ORIGINAL 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 
PROVERBS AND POPULAR SAYINGS. 

j MAY. 

May showers bring milk and bread. 

Toh every door with May. 

Farewell frost, fair weather next. 

May, bids keep a lock of hay. 

Fine as a May queen. 

A hot May fills the churchyard. 

You may haue* worse offers before May-day. 

Thunder frightens the beans.+ 

Shick-shack Day.t 

‘The sorrowful month of May. 

As tall as a May-pole. 

As mim as a May-puddock. 

Pat your fires out in May, light them in September. 

Farewell frost, 

Nothing got, nothing lost. 

Be it weal, or be it woe, 

Beans blow before May doth go, 

Come it early, come it late, 

n May comes the cow-quake, 

Beltein Day 

Is the first of May. 

The first of May 

Is Pack-rag Day.—{ Varia). 

Old May Day 

Is Pack-rag Day. 

Haddocks are good, 

When they ’ve tasted the May-flood. 3 

Rise up maidens! fie for shame! 

For I’ve been four long miles from hame ; 

I’ve been gathering garlands gay ; 

Rise up maidens and take in your May. || 

Shear your sheep in May, 

And shear them all away. 

A leaking May and warm June, 

Brings on the harvest very soon. 

When the hawthorn has too early haws, 

We shall still haye many snaws. 

A swarm of bees in May, 

Is worth a mark, I lay ; 

A swarm of bees in June, 

Is worth a silver crown. 

The May weed doth burn, and the thistle doth fret, 

The fitches pull down both the rye and the wheat. 

The twenty-ninth of May, 

1s Royal Oak Day ; 

If ye winnot give us holiday, 

We'llall run away. ** 


A misty May, and hot June, 
Makes meal cheap, and harvest sune. 
A cool May, and windy, 
Barn filleth up kindly. 
* Have. 
+ i.e. It makes them shoot up fast. 
+ The 29th May is so called in the county of Surry. Its 
sapeping I am ignorant of. 
Old Newcastle Song. 
The Scots say : 
_cameral haddock’s ne’er guid, 
ill it. gets three draps o’May fluid, 
1 Tusser, 


* © A School-boy’s Rhyme, 








A hot May, as I’ve heard, 
Maketh a fat churchyeard. 
Be sure of Hay, 
*Till the end of May, 
*Yis said, from the twelfth of May 
To the twelfth of July, allis day. 
He that would be wise and gay, 
Must eat butter and sage in May. 
M,A.D. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Lord Ashburton.—The death of Lord Ashbur- 
ton cannot be passed without a notice of his 
political and commercial writings, in which the 
profound understanding and great experience of 
the author furnished so much valuable informa- 
tion to the world. His parliamentary speeches 
and despatches from America were replete with 
intelligence, and the sagacity with which he 
viewed every subject on which he thought fit 
to offer his opinions, gave much weight to all he 
uttered, 

John Ilderton Burn, Esq., died suddenly on 
the 1lth. He was in his 75th year, and had in 
earlier life, large practice as a Solicitor in Gray’s 
Inn. Mr. Burn was a native of Northumberland, 
and is entitled to a record in this Journal from 
the interest he took in the direction of, and the 
services he rendered to,the Literary Fund, which 
was an especial object of his care and attention. 
He was also a tasteful encourager of the Fine 
Arts, and, we believe, published some tracts on 
legal subjects, besides being generally attached 
to literature in all its branches 

W. H. Halpin, for upwards of thirty years hon- 
ourably connected with the periodical press, died 
at Dublin, on the 8th, in the 54th of his age. 

Mrs. Wheler.— Among the recent literary 
deaths, we have to announce that of Mrs. Wheler, 
which took place at Camden Town five days 
ago. This accomplished lady was the sister of 
Sir J. M. Doyle, niece of the late General Sir 
John, and mother of Lady Bulwer Lytton. Her 
volume, published a good many years ago, and 
strenuously advocating the Rights of Women, 
made a considerable sensation at the time, and 
all her writings, as well as the powers of her 
conversation in the large circle of society in 
which she mixed, gave a high idea of her 
talents. 

Mrs. Anderson, the Vocalist, and sister of 
Madame Vestris, died, at St. John’s Wood, 6n 
the 30th ult., of disease of the lungs, and at 
the early age of 41, She had left the stage in 
order to take care of her young family, from 
whose charge she has been thus prematurely 
removed. ‘The newspapers have stated that she 
was the daughter of Bartolozzi, the beautiful 
engraver; but this is a mistake—she was his 
niece. 

Died.—On the 28th ult., at his residence, 
Charles-square, William Tate, Esq., author of 
the ‘“* Modern Cambist,”’ &c., in his 68th year. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
WAR.* 
Tue war-banner floats,—there are spears on the coasts,— 
And the valley resounds with the landing of hosts! 
The ships in the offing like bacchanals reel, 
And the bayonets flash forth like a river of steel! 
The villagers flee from the coming of war, 
And their flocks speed alarm’d to the mountains afar; 
Mead, vintage, and garden, that toil had made sweet, 
Lie trodden and toss’d ’neath the tempest of feet : 
And the church where each sabbath their homage was 
ven, 
ses lifting its spire as appealing to heaven ! 
But vain supplication,—the war-blast is there, 
And the red breath of slaughter is loading the air; 
‘The carnage rolls onward, nor ebbs in its flow 
’Mid the storm-blaze of havoc, and ravage, and woe: 
See! the ranks have been routed, the centre hath broke, 
And, like lightning, the sword thro’ the sulphurous sinoke 
Flashes doom on the flying; resistence is gone ;— 
Whilst the madness of  peasies yields mercy to none! 
The steed, whose proud neck in war’s tempest was tost 
Now leaps from the strife, but its rider is lost ! 
‘The columns are shatter’d—the banners o’erthrown, 
And the lips are now stiff that the trumpet have blown; 
All stru: Hing and wounded the steed pants for breath, 
Or lifts its wild head in the grandeur of death; 








The limbs that shook earth ’neath the fire of their speed, 
Now quiver, and quail, and grow weak as a reed: 

The eyes that, like star beams, glanced light o’er the plain 
Glare bloodshot and filmed in convulsion and pain! ‘ 
Slow straining each nerve one last effurt to make, 

While his nostrils distended with agony shake. 

He springs—and, with forelock extended in air, 

Is dead—with the effort that mock’d his despair! 


Alas, for the leaves and the flowers of the spring, 
The lark has just left them with blood on her wing; 
The hive of the bee, so untainted before, 

Lies plashed by the feet that have waded through gore; 
And the cot with its roses—where beauty and love 
Seem’d link’d to the angels and Eden above; 

Now ruined—in embers—its sweetness forgot, 

Sinks shatter’d in heaps ’neath the flame-hissing shot, 
And the cHURCH—with a sin that humanity loathes 
Is turned to a stable, and ringing with oaths! 

For ruin, and rapine, and murder, and wrath, 

Still follow, like demons, War’s desolate path ! 


CHARLES Swarn, 


PEACE.* 


SLOWLY the early mists of dawn arise, 

A change, a movement, trembles o’er the skies; 
Valley and forest, mead and mountain height, 
Seem with faint breath to wait the morning light: 
And, lo! a foot of beauty from its sphere, 
Beaming with jewels, climbs the mountain near, 
Whate’er it touches, by some magic bold, 
Blushes to ruby, or transmutes to gold! 

Lee’d by a thousand tissues, rich and fair, 
Woven by rainbow-looms from threads of air, 
Auroras of a moment glad the sight, 

The poetry of clouds, and dews, and light! 
Turn where ye will, on every side behold, 
Ethereal pictures framed in Nature’s gold! 

See, the dark beech-leaf, like an Indian’s ear, 
Glitters with crystal gold, and gem-drops clear: 
And every reed on which the south hath blown 
Seems dancing to a music of its own! 


Come, let us mount the cliff, the crested height, 
Where Dover rears her fortress to the sight !|— 
Like beings of the deep the vessels glide, 
Proud of their own reflection in the tide; 
Proud of their mission,—which is War no more, 
But Commerce, Christian-love, from shore to shore; 
The cannon —sentene’d ne’er again to float, 
Still’d the red thunder in its murderous throat— 
Lies, by the majesty of Truth, o’erthrown. 
Rusted, dismounted, weed and moss o’ergrown, 
The cautious lamb hath dared to make its way 
Unto the very mouth which spoke—fo slay / 
Whilst e’en the butterfly within it dips, 

Aud grass and flow’rs spring from its iron lips! 


Oh, might of Peace, that in the throat of death 
Can scatter bloom with thine immortal breath, 
And bid the timid lamb no longer heed 

The canuon’s mouth, but there in safety feed !— 
Crop the wild flow’rs that live within its breast, 
And taste the sweets of nature and of rest! 
When will men learn, who still to battle haste, 
That Peace is property,—and War is waste? 
‘That Education makes a Nation great, 

And Knowledge is the safeguard of the State? 


False is the triumph of the Battle-hour, 

The noblest triumph is in Moral pow’r. 

Time laughs at battles, ahd the fruits they earn; 
The conqu’ring sword lies conquered in its turn.— 
But there’s a pow’r which even Time can bind; 
E’en Time itself is vanquished by the Minp! 

Jt grasps beyond the victor’s blood-won name, 
And marshals cent’ries on the path of fame. 


Then, welcome Peace !—may Nations build thy shrine, 
Profess thy creed, and own thy breath divine ; 
May Science, Lit’rature, and Genius, spring, 
Like rays of glory, from thine angel wing! 
Strike down deception—let no wrong endme— 
‘Take to thy heart the interests of the poor; 

And prove, 0! Peace, that War usurps rr right— 
Not his, but thine, the viet’ry and the might! 
Strength, with simplicity, with grandeur, rest! 
And majesty, with meekness, guard thy breast, 
*Till War, and Misery, and Crime, are gone, 

And all the people of the earth ARE ONE. 








THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden—Royal Italian Opera.—Luctt- 
zia Borgia was given for the first time on Thurs- 
day, with much the same cast as last season, and 
with the same improvement of a band on the 
stage. Those who remember Grisi in this, one 
of her greatest characters years ago, must, like 
ourselves, be struck with admiration at her sing 
ing and acting of it now ; it seems as though, @ 
the present most remarkable age of opera musit, 
when so many talented singers would be thought 

* Suggested by E, Landseer’s admirable Pictures, # 
entitled. 
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ime donne, and with considerable pretensions 
too, she gave a degree of attention and interest 
tothe singing aud acting of the part, such as she 
never considered necessary before, when her 
ition was unapproached ; on this occasion she 
sang with such carefulness as to the music and 
the expression, with such elegance and skill of 
her art, and all in that exquisite quality of tone 
eculiar to her, that, in our opinion, elevate her 
as the great exemplar of all singers. The opera 
was exceedingly well done throughout, and we 
think improved by the song given to the tenor, 
Mario, in the last act, which he sings most de- 
lightfully ; in the di pescatore he did not appear 
so successful, boni was encored again and 
again in the il segreto; no proof of the improve- 
ment in the public taste. Tamburini acts the 
art of Alfonso perfectly, and the charming trio 
y him, Grisi, and Mario, in the poisoning scene, 
was beautifully sung and loudly re-demanded. 
The opera was followed by the last scene of 
Sonnambula, which affords the extra attraction 
of Garcia’ssurprising singing inthe Ah non giunge. 

St. James’s.—Achard, our humorous friend of 
1845; Mlle. Désirée, a most piquant, vivacious, 
pretty, French-like actress, brimful of archness 
and coquetry; and, lastly, M. Deschamps, a 
moderately clever actor: such are the elements 
of the success at this theatre at the present time, 

Many of Achard’s old plays have been revived, 
and some new ones have ibeen produced; 
amongst the latter, we may notice Christophe le 
Cordier, It is now performed at the Lyceum, 
under the title of the Scarecrow; and no better 
opportunity may perhaps present itself of appre- 
ciating the material point of difference between 
the French and English style and taste in dra- 
matic matters generally, to which actors must 
ever more or less conform. In the present 
instance, Achard is temperate in his acting; 
with him all asperities are softened, feeling is 
subdued, neither fun nor pathos protrude upon 
the audience ; he appeals to their powers of per- 
ception, An Englishman must be perfectly aliveto 
understand Achard, and will, even then, find it 
hard work at times, and probably think that he 
has quite as much to do as the actor. Our Buck- 
stone, on the contrary, exhibits every point in 
the strongest possible relief, strains every nerve 
in his face. and forces upon his audience exuber- 
anthumour. It is thus, say the French people, 
that we English burlesque every-day life. 

Drury Iane.—The ‘Cirque’ closed with 
telat on Tuesday. On Monday we again wit- 
nessed the spectacle with unabated pleasure. 
‘The theatre was full, and brilliant in appear- 
ance; and the activity and drollery of Auriol 
and his comrades, the horsemanship, includin 
the “Musketeer’s Quadrille,’’ and the gracefi 
andwonderful leapsof Palmyre Anato, andall the 
feats, tableaux, and other entertainments, were 
PW te bs to give entire gratification to 
the admirers of such well-devised and extraor- 
dinary exhibitions. 

Haymarket.—Two Amateur performances have 
been given here by the gentlemen whose wish 
it is to obtain sufficient money to enable them to 
endow a perpetual curatorship of Shakspere’s 
ouse; the curator to be elected from those 
who have pens eevee in dramatic 

¢ _4t appears by the prospectus that 
this fund is to = held distinct fren the one 

already raised and partly applied towards the 
ee and preseryation of the house itself. 
le to accomplish this object has been 
alo painful one, nor could such apathy 
we belioved had it hot been tested. But 
) Our present purpose, namely, the performance 
i Monday, of t the Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
nimal , cast as follows : 
The Merry Wives : 
Mr. Mark Lemon 


Sir John Falstagy 
| eat ae eas. — Charles Romer - 
* »* « « = Charles Dickens 





Mr. John Leech 
—- John Forster 
— Frank Stone 
— G.H. Lewes 
— Dudley Costello 
— George Cruikshank 
° — Augustus Egg 
. Miss Fortescue 
Mrs. Page. «» ° — Kenworthy 
Mrs. Quickly . Mrs. Cowden Clark 
Animal Magnetism : 
The Doctor . 
La Fleur . ° . 
The Marquis . 
Jeffrey. ° ° 


Shallow . . eee 
Ford. . e e ° ° 
Page ° ‘ 

Sir Hugh Evans . 

Dr. Caius . ° e 
Pistol . ° ° e ° 
Simple. . 
Mrs. Ford . ° 


Mr. Charles Dickens 
« — Mark Lemon 
— John Leech 

. — George Cruikshank 
e Miss Anne Romer 
. ° — Fortescue 

The comedy came upon us with a new fea- 
ture, the costumes being, and correctly, of the 
time of Henry IV.; for if ever the fat Knight 
did live—and it is a difficult matter to dispossess 
the mind of the idea, he being the companion of 
the Prince up to the time of his coronation as 
Henry V., in 1413—it is rather a stretch to hold 
life and soul together, and jump over the heads 
of eight sovereigns into the Elizabethan era of 
1558 to 1602, of which period the dresses are 
usually worn. 

The second performance on Wednesday con- 

sisted of Every Man in his Humour, with the 
following cast : 
Knowell . F ° ° 
Edward Knowell ,. ° 
Brainworm. P e ° 
George Downright . ’ 
Wellbred ° ° 
Me «+ 's 
Captain Bobadil . 
Master Stephen: 
Master Mathew . 
Thomas Cash . 
Oliver Cob . e 
Justice Clement 
Koger Formal . 
Dame Kitely . 
_ Bridget 

wow. . 


Mr. Dudley Costello 
— Frederick Dickens 
— Mark Lemon 
— Frank Stone 
- « = G.H. Lewes 
— John Forster 
— Charles Dickens 
— Augustus Egg 
— John Leech 
— Augustus Dickens 
— George Cruikshank 
— Willmott 
— Eaton 
Miss Fortescue 
— Keuworthy 
° ‘ . Mrs. Cowden Clarke 
And the farce of Love, Law, and Physic : 
Doctor Camphor . - Mr. George Cruikshank 
Captain Danvers . 9 — Frederick Dickens 
Flexible . — Charles Dickens 
Andrew e — G. H. Lewes 
Lubin Log . — Mark Lemon 
John Brown. . — Augustus Egg 
Coachman . — Eaton 
ura. . . . Miss Anne Romer 
Mrs. Hilliary . ° . Mrs. Cowden Clarke 
Chambermaid . - Miss Woulds 
‘Without saying Mr. Lemon looked Falstaff to 
the life ; that Mr. Forster gave us as careful a 
study of Ford as Macready could, even to the 
dress of Philip Van Arteveldt ; that Cruikshank 
was as sketchy as his own drawings; or Dickens 
as voluble in Flerible as Charles Mathews, and 
so forth, we will only call to mind the ability of 
tke gentlemen in whosehands the characters were 
plac21, and their known power of delineating 
men and manners, and say they are equally 
great in pen, pencil, and person, for the entire 
undertaking was most admirably carried out. 
Nothing could. surpass the manner in which 
Mrs. Inchbald’s farce was played. It was a 
really comic and excellent display of acting, far 
surpassing the usual attempts of amateurs. All 
concerned were so perfectly at home in their 
parts that they could afford to interpolate their 
own facetie, and they certainly did carry the 
‘“* gagging”’ to a most laughable extent. 
Lyceum.—An insult to the taste, which is 
supposed to distinguish the audiences that as- 
semble at Madame Vestris’s theatre, was brought 
out here on Thursday, under the title of Vhe 
Fast Man, Itis one ot those pieces in which 
there are only two performers (in the present 
instance personated by Mr. C. Mathews and Mr. 
Buckstone), and, consequently, depends more 
on dialogue and action than plot. The Fast 
Man cannot boast of either wit or spirit in the 
language put into the mouths of his double 
representative—for the dialogue is one tissue of 
coarseness and vulgarity from beginning to end, 
and the incidents are of the same objection- 





able character. Indeed, The Fast Man, notwith- 
standing the great and ceaseless exertions made 
by Mathews and Buckstone to keep him goin 
is one of the most senseless “ pieces of folly ” 
that has ever been produced, and the sooner it 
is withdrawn, the better for the reputation of 
the theatre. The public are quite tired of 
‘“‘ gents,” and well they may be. 


Olympic.—On Wednesday the great test of 
Mr. G. V. Brooke’s capabilities as an actor of 
the first rank, was made at this theatre. A new 
play, by the author of Honesty, Judge Jeffreys, 
&c., written long ago, but now first adapted for 
representation, and called The Lords of Elling- 
ham, was the occasion, and we must say that the 
impression left upon us by Mr. Brooke’s delinea- 
tion of his first original part is very favourable. 
There were more study and carefulness in the 
delineation, nicer discrimination and apprecia- 
tion of detail in his development of the charac- 
ter of Lawrency,than have marked any of his 
preceding efforts ; indeed, the whole was a fine, 
manly, forcible piece of acting, and the decla- 
matory burst in the last scene was as effective as 
anything of the kind could be. The Lords of 
Ellingham is rather a heavy drama, and the plot 
does not develop itself with sufficient clearness 
during the progress of the play, though it is appa- 
rent enough when all is ended, and it has other 
faults which make it draw on rather heavily ; 
still there are some well-conceived situations, 
and the action is frequently well-sustained, and 
there are many poetical beauties spread over the 
dialogue. As a whole, however, it is not likely 
to become a public favourite : the thread of the 
interest is too frequently interrupted and bro- 
ken, the catastrophes are too similar, and follow 
one another too rapidly, and nature is occasion- 
ally overlooked for an effect. The play has 
been well put upon the stage, is characteristically 
dressed, and the scenery is in every respect 
worthy of great praise. A word or two of the 
actors. After Mr. Brooke, the principal parts 
were very carefully played by Mrs. Mowatt, 
Miss Marie Duret, Mr. Davenport, and Mr. H. 
Holl, not forgetting a minor one, of a surly old 
Gaoler, capitally done by Mr. Stirling. Though 
The Lords of Ellingham may not prove a very 
attractive play, its success on its first representa- 
tion was unequivocal, and it has at least the 
merit of having been the vehicle of bringing 
out much original talent in its representatives. 

A new farce, called the Special, has also been 
produced here; it is a merry apropos skit at the 
10th of April, and is very laughable and capi- 
tally acted. 


Exeter Hall.—The oratorio of Jephtha, was 
performed by Mr. John Hullah’s pupils, the solo 
parts being taken’by Mr. S. Reeves, Miss Duval, 


Miss Williams, and Mr. Phillips. The music 
was performed in a manner creditable to the 
school of Mr. Hullah, and with evidence of im- 
provement since the last performance. Mr. 
Reeves was especially good in the celebrated 
songs of our great Braham, which is a source 
of the greatest satisfaction to all admirers of the 
oratorio. The “Deeper and deeper still,”’ and 
‘* Waft her angels,’’ were encored with great ap- 
plause. Miss Williams was also encored in the 
charming air, ‘‘The Smiling dawn of happy 
days.” 

Herr Lenschow’s band performed for the first 
time at the Princess’s Theatre on Thursday 
morning. They appear to be excellently adapted 
for playing quadrilles and waltz music, in 
whink we found them very successful; and they 
have, we presume, no higher pretensions. 

The Fifth Philharmonic, Concert, on Monday, 
was admirably conducted by Costa, and the 
whole was highly creditable for taste in the 
selection, and talent in the execution. Mozart’s 
concerto in D minor, exhibited Mr, Sterndale 
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Bennett to great advantage ; and Mr. Griesbach 
was no less successful in his own Titania. Cas- 
tellan never sang with more spirit and effect. 

The Fifth Ancient Concert, under the direction 
of the Duke of Wellington, went off very suc- 
cessfully, though somewhat unequal in the per- 
formance. 








VARIETIES. 
Ti2 “ Metallic Ironing Slipper” is a capital 
invention for the laundry, or, more especially, 
for the ironing-board of private families, where 
the irons aré generally heated at the open fire. 
The slipper is for the ordinary ironing-iron, 
which fits into it under a spring at the point. It 
possesses all the advantages without the incon- 
veniences of the old box-heater. The iron may 
be taken from the fire or stove, and, without 
being rubbed, polished, cleaned, or even wiped, 
slippered as easily as a foot, and used at once. 
The time now occupied in the constantly re- 
quired cleaning operation is saved, no soiling of 
the linen is to be feared, and the chances of 
scorching are much diminished. 

Mr Groom’s annual tulip show this season at 
Clapham has been as beautiful as ever, and the 
novelties have attracted particular admiration. 

The Surrey Zoological Gardens haye mounted 
a grand illuminated view of Rome, which is 
executed in a superb style, and is very attractive 
in this genial weather. 

Lhe Archeological Institute had their Anni- 
versary dinner, at the Thatched House, on the 
9th, the bishop of Norwich, president, in the 
chair. It was announced that the provincial 
visit to Lincoln would take place on the 25th of 
the ensuing month. 

British Museum.—Lord Canning, Lord Sey- 
mour, and Mr. J. Shaw Lefevre have been 
added to the British Museum Commission of 
Inquiry, which now consists of fourteen mem- 
bers, of which three are to be a quorum. 

London University appears to be, something 
like Paris, in a state of disorder and uncertainty. 
Professor Syme has already resigned the chair 
to which he was elected on the decease of Mr. 
Liston; and Dr. Quain, and other chiefs of 
departments, have retired frem the strife, so as 
to render new elections or re-elections, and other 
changes, necessary. The money recently acquired 
by the College may have made it a bone of con- 
tention better worth picking and fighting for. 

Levels of London.—A scaffolding is now erect- 
ing round the cross of St. Paul’s, with a view to 
taking the levels for the sanitary reforms of the 
metropolis. The triangulation is going on 
throughout the capital, and on the tops of many 
buildings pedestrians may spy singular ap- 
paratus which belong to this engineering work, 
for establishing an efficient system of sewerage. 

Typhus in Westminster.—At the close of our 
notice of Dr. Kebbell’s Lectures on the prevail- 
ing diseases in towns last week (p. 327, bottom 
of col. 1), we said, “We may add, that the 
cesspools of Westminster have been opened to 
prove the efficacy of disininfecting fluids. <A 
dangerous typhus is the result,’ We are sorry 
to say that the fever still continues and has been 
fatal in a number of cases. It seems, if nota 
great mistake, at least a very questionable fact, 
to put confidence in de-odorising compounds, as 
possessing also the power of disinfecting foul 
places. Surely certain experiments should be 
instituted, before putting faith in these sanitary 

ifics. 

The Public Order Memorial, notwithstanding 
the high and estimable names at the head of the 
subscription, justly 1. i and must fail. 
It seems to us that nothing could be more pre- 
posterous and objectionable than such a design ; 
into the sanction of which these eminent persons 
must have been seduced by good feelings with- 
out due consideration. [Since writing this, we 
are glad to see the plan abandoned.} 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Among the novelties in Mr. J. W,’ Parker's ‘list, we 
notice a *‘ History of the Royal Society,” the Remains in 
Prose and Verse of the late Winthorp M. Praed, which we 
have long wished to see; and a “ History of England 
from the Conquest to the Accession of the House of Plan- 
tagenet,” from the able pen of Sir F. Palgrave. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Historical Novel, on Harold, the 
last of the Saxon kings, will now, we believe, soon issue 
from the press. It has been delayed by that which every 
lover of Literature and its Ornaments will join with us in 
deploring—the loss of the Author’s only daughter, in the 
flower of her youth, and one of the most amiable and 
accomplished of her sex. ’ 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Andrews’ Devotions, new edit, fep, 5s. 

Bagster’s Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, 4to, 
cloth, £2 2s. ; 

Barnes’s Notes on James, Peter, John, and Jude, 12mo, 
cloth, each 3s. 6d. 

Bremer’s (Miss) Brothers and Sisters, edited by Mary 
liowitt, 3 vols, post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 

Browun’s (Dr. John) Expository Lectures on, St. Peter, 3 
vols, 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

Bunsen’s (C.C.J.) Egypt’s Place in Universal History, vol. 

1, 8vo, cloth, 28s. 

Burton’s (Rev. E.) Greck Testament, with Notes, 8vo, 
new edit, cloth, lds. 

Catalogue of Works in all Departments of English Litera- 
ture, 2nd edit, 8vo, 5s. 

Channing’s (Dr.) Memoirs, 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, 28s, 

Christian Campaigns, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Dalton’s Commentary, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 3rd edit, 24s. 

Day’s(H.'T.) Agarsife and otherj Poems, fep, cloth, 4s, 6d. 

Dodd’s Peerage, new edit, 1848, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Evelyn’s Godo!phine, 3rd edit, fep, cloth, 6s. 

Fichte’s Nature of the Scholar, 2nd edit. post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Giddes’ (W.) Booke of Sundry ,Draughtes, additions by 

H. Shaw, I’.S.A., 8vo, half bd., 16s. 

Hartshorne’s (Rey. C, H.) Historical Memorials of North- 
ampton, fep, 6s. 

Humphreys’ (N.) Coins of England, post 8vo, 5th edit, 18s. 

Jenny Lind; a Tale, by R. E. Hendriks, 2 vls, post 8vo,2Is. 

Johnston’s Physiological Atlas, folio, half-ba, £10 10s, 

Louis Philippe’s Personal History, by a Barrister, post 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Lyra Apostolia, 8th edit, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

McBride’s Diatessaron 2nd edit, 2s. 6d. 

Neill’s (I1.) Cure of Cataract, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Nixon’s (Rev. E.J.) Manual of District Visiting, fep, 2s.6d. 

Nolan’s (Kev, Fredk-) Egyptian Chronology Analysed, 
8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Parlour Recreations for Ladies, square, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Paterson’s (N.) Manse Garden, 6th edit, 12mo, cloth, 3s.6d. 

Pellow’s (Hon, G., D.D.) Sermons on the Doctrines and 

Duties ‘aught by the Church of England, 2 vols, 8vo, 

cloth, 21s. 

Pepys’ (Samuel) Diary and Correspondence, 3rd edit, 
post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Polyglott Lexicon, French, Dutch, German, and English, 

2 vols, royal 8vo, £2 8s. 

Richardson's Literary Chit Chat, 8vo, 12s. 

Slater’s Sententia, new edit, with additions, 12mo, cloth, 
3s, 6d. 

St. John’s “All is Well,” 3rd edit, fep, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Stewart's (Sir H.) Planter’s Guide, new edit, 8vo, cloth, 2ls. 

Laylor’s Practical Hints to Young Females, 12mo, cioth, 
3s. 6d. 


ds. 
Todd’s Index Rerum, royal 8vo, half bd, 53.6d. 
Warren’s (Dr.) Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Wilkinson’s (G. B.) South Australia, post 8vo, cloth, 103.6d. 
Young’s Motives to the Cultivation of Piety, l8mo, cloth, 
. Od. 
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{This table shews the time which a clock or watch shduld 
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To “A Despiser of Quackery in Every Form,” and to 
James Alexander Manning, we must reply that we do not 
cousider the Lilerary Gazette to be a proper medium for 
representing their grievance and redressing their wrongs. 
The complaint that a contemporary mis-stated a fact in 
reviewing Mr. Hutton’s “ Five Years in the East,” and 
tardily shrunk from acknowledging the error and doing 
justice tothe Author, it is not our province to meddle 
with (thongh so earnestly appealed to “for the sake of 
sound criticism”); and the same reasoning applies to the 
charge of misquotation and misrepreseutation in reference 
to the work on ‘‘ Pius 1X. and his Pontificate.” If the 
refutation is refusedwhere it ought to appear, if at all, it 
is nevertheless no business of ours to mix in the contro- 
versy. It is our task to endeavour to steer clear of such 
errors. 

Report of the last meeting of the Archeological As- 
sociation in our next. We have also deferred the conclu- 
sion of the Review of Walpole’s Letters. 

The struggle in Paris has deprived us this week of any 
letter from our valuabl dent, whose past views 


Corr P 
have in every instance been so importantly confirmed, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. First Night of LA FAVORITA. Fourth Night of 
the N.w Ballet. The Directors have the honour to announce that 
on Tuesday next, May m izetti’s Opera FAVORITA will 
be ge gmnys for the first time at the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 
with an entirely new Mise en scene, costumes, and decorations’ 
Leonora de Guzman, Madame Grisi; Inez, Mdlle. Temple; hal. 
dssare, Signor Marini ; Don Gasparo, Signor Soldi; Alphouso XI. 
Signor Corradi Setti; and Ferdinando, Signor Mario. 4 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. T 
concluje with for the fourth time, the New Ballet Divertissement, 
entiticd NIRENE, in the second tableaux of which the grand FETE 
DES FLEURS will be represented. 
NIGHT. 


GRAND EXTRA 


First Night of NORMA. The last Scene from LA CENEREN. 
TOLA. Fifth Night of the New Ballet. 

On Thursday next, May 25th, will be performed, for the first time 
this season, Bellini’s Opera of N MA. Norma, Madame Grisi; 
Adalgisa, Ndile. Corbari; Clotilde, Madame Bellini ; Oroveso, Sig- 
nor Marini; and Pollio, Signor Salvi. After which will be given 
the last scene from LA CENERENTOLA. 

In which Mdile. Alboni will oe celebrated CAVATINA. 

“NON PiU MESTA.” 


To conclude with the New Ballet Divertissement, entitled, 
NIRENE 
With the Grand Fete des Fleurs. 

The Opera, on each evening, will commence at Bight o'clock. 

Admission to the Pit, 8s. To the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. 

GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
FRIDAY, JUNE 2nd, 

The Directors beg respectfully to announce that the Morning 
Concert advertised to take place on WEDNESDAY, May 3ist, 
is unavoidably postponed to FRIDAY, June 2nd. On this occasion, 
in compliance with a very general wish, the 

STABAT MATER, 
will be repeated, and the Concert embrace a most attractive 
programme, supported by all the principal artistes of the establish- 
ment. 

Prices of admission to the Concert.—Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 5s. 
and £1 Ls. 6d. Orchestra Stalls, 15s. Box Stalls, 10s. 6u., and 6s. 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. Pit,5s. Amphitheatre, 23. 6d. 

The Concert will commence at half&past one o'clock. Tickets, 
Boxes, Stalls, &c., may be secured on application at the Box Ofice 
of the Theatre, and at the principal Libraries and Music-sellers. 





YRISI as NORMA, Jenny Lind in the character 
of the Fizlia del Reggimento, Edward the Sixth, the benevolent 
Pope Pius IX., Heury vit, and James L., the Heroes Hardinge and 
Gough, the whole in new a — oy ney oe soe ~] 
PSC. -ason. O from 11 ti usk, and from 7 ti at night. 
nd -~' “59 Napoleot 6d.—Madame TUSSAUD and 
3 is one of the best exhibitions 





8 F oom, 
SONS, Bazaar, Baker Street. “This 
in the metropolis."—Zhe Times. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
(THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAI 
ACADEMY is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’Clock till 


Si One Shilling. Catalogue One Shilling. 
seiciate “i JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See. 


[HE MARBLE GROUP of INO and BAC- 
OHUS by J. H. FOLEY, Esq., is ON VIEW.—By Cards at 
MESSKS. DICKINSON’S, 114, New Bond-street. 


WHE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. Admission ls. Cata- 

logues 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 














[N STITUTION for the FREE EXHIBITION 

of MODERN ART, Hyde Park Corner (late Chinese Gallery) 
OPEN DAILY from Nine to Six. Admission, Is.: and every Even- 
ing, from Seven to Ten, brilliantly illuminated with gas, admission, 


B: catal 6d. 
es ai EDMD. J. NIEMANN, Hon. See. 


MULREADY'S 


romote the 





(THE EXHIBITION OF ~y 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, SKETCHES, &c.. to 
formation of a NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART, = 
OPEN éth JUNE, at the Society of Arts, John Street, A 
Admission Is. each. Proofs of the SONNET, Lithographed Fong 
LinnexL, Jun., are now ready for delivery to Subscribers of 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Now ON VIEW, at the Galleries of Messrs. 
Graves and Co.,6, Pall Mall, and during the month ft 
the full-length Portrait of that eminent Engineer, os r 
STEPHENSON, Esa., represented: stand Chat 
painted by Mr. John Lucas for Robert 

the List of Subscribers’ Names to the Engraving is open. 


GOYER'S PHILANTHROPIC GALLERY, 
209, REGENT-STREET. SOYER’S PHILANTHROPIC Fi 
TURE EXHIBITION, for the BENEFIT of the Foe. 
METROPOLIS, will OPEN on TUESDAY next, the 16th “i 

Paintings will consist of the much admired works of the 
enamel Artist, the late Madame SOYER, and the proceeds, it is pro- 
posed, to add =e Subscription Fund p Union 

e 
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AL/OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS IN WESTMIN- 
THE ACQUITT. HE SE N 


By J. R. Heasert, R.A. 


[HE EXHIBITION OF THIS PICTURE 

will be open on this, and four foilowing days, at the REPOSI- 
TORY OF ARIS, 23, Cockspur-street, Charing Cros, from 10.to 
seClock. Admission on Presentation of Address Cards. 





> fy . 
[NITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, White- 
hall Yard. On WEDNESDAYS the 24th and 3ist MAY, Mr. 
ADDAMS will Lecture “‘ On the Mechanical Properties of Water.” 
‘At Three o’Clock. By Order of the Council, 
LEWIS H. J. TONNA, Sec. 
Members may obtain Tickets for their friends by application to the 
Secretary. 





SOCIETY 
FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF THE PUBLICATION 
or 


WORKS CONNECTED WITH ARCHITECTURE. 


LIST OF PROMOTERs., 


J. W. Papworth, Esq. 
Cc. Parkers Esq. — 
. *enrose, Esq. 
W. W. Pocock, Esq., B.A. 
J.J. Scoles, Esq. 
Sydney Smirke, Esq., A.R.A. 
Es 


. 4. Booth, i 
C.R. wenn isq., R.A. 
B. Ferrey, Esq. 
Gcompe Codwin, Enq, F-R:S. 
W. P. Griffith, Esq., F.S.A. James Thomson, Esq. 
W.S. Habershon, Esq. W. Tite, Esq., F.R.S. 
J. D. Hopkins, Esq. | J. Whichcord, jun., Eaq. 
H.E. Kendall, jun., Esq., F.S.A.| ‘I. H. Wyatt, Esq. 
T. L. Donaldson, Treasurer. 
10, Caroline Street, Bedford Square. 


At the first meeting of Promoters of the Society, held here on 
Thursday, May 4, it was resolved,— That it is expedient to form a 
Socisty for the Promotion of the publication of Works connected with 
architecture, as the f'rofession is sadly deficieut in English works 
calculated to expand the mind and increasethe stores of the memory 
of the Student. 

It was also resolved,—That it is desirable to carry out the following 
projects simultaneously, or as the funds of the Society will allow :— 


1. Republications (after a careful collation of such MSS. as can be 
consulted, and the earlier editions,) of the standard Authors, with 
tueir Commentators, enriched with Notes convey a condensed 
view of the Discoveries and Theories of more recent Authors. 

2 nsof executed w6rks of Authors of equivalent talent, 
woo may not have left writings in MS.—or type, or continuations of 
works in the same style. 

3. Publications of works (either of text or plates) by modern Authors 
English or Foreign, which may Le approved by the Society. 7 

4 Publications of the many very valuable Essays and Hints which are 
seattered in various Miscellanies. 

5. A Digest of the Theoretical Books, arranging each division of an 
Author's works under the appropriate article & the Dictionary. 

6. A Volyglossary, or Table of Synonyms of Technical Words in the 
a languages of Europe, aud in the different counties of Great 

ritalin. 

7. A complete Architectural Dictionary. 

It was also resolved,—That the amount of Subscription be One 
Guinea pet annum, paid in advance, and due on the First of May in 
each year, entitling the subscriber to one copy of each publicat on for 
that year. Estimating the number of subscribers for the first year at 
250, there would be produced about 400 Imperial 4to. pages of text, or 
a proportionate qui wih eg when requiring illustration. 

Itwas also resulved—That the necessary steps be taken to lay the 
plan of the Society before the PUBLIC and the PROFESSION. 

That the Promoters may make the necessary arrangements, it is 
requested that those gentiemen who desire to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the Society will make known their intention, as soun as 
possible to Mr. Wyatt fapworth, Architect, Honorary Secretary, at 
the Uffice as above. ; 





THE GREATEST SALE OF 
ANY MEDICINES IN THE GLOBE, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


AVery Wonderful Cure of a Disordered 
Liver and Stomach. 
Extractofia Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes 
Street, Glasgow, dated February 18th, 1847. 


Sin,—Haying taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach 
and Liver, am which I had long suffered, and having followed 
[eumtatea instructions, I have ined that health, which I had 
ught Jost for ever. f had recourse to several 
for their skill, but instead of 
it increased to a most alarming degree. 
; your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to 
using them, and I doubt not but that hundyeds 
cellent medicine, in conse- 
many worthless wretches ; 
mused by others, should be 
unhappy 

by the use of your Pills. When I 
i Was in a most wretched condition, and to 
7 »in afew daysafterwards, there was a considerable 
for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
bee ly restored to health, tv the surprise of 
phe stat OR Se shed teen reduced by 
mach ; would to God that 
trevy poor sufferer Would avail himself of the same astunishiag 


Holloway. (Signed) CHARLES WILSON. 
oe The above gentleman has been a School-master, but is now in 
@ high) ial Clerk. 


House, as Commercial 





7 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet 
Street, next St. Dunstan’s Church, April 8, 1848. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Dividends on the Capital Stock 
of this Society, for the year 1847, are in the course of Payment, and 
can be received any Day (Tuesdays excepted), between the hours of 
10 and3o’Clock. By Order of the Directors. 

WILLIAM 8S. DOWNES, Actuary. 


Shortly to be published. 
[THE HISTORY OF BRITISH GUIANA, 
from the eurlitst discovery and exploration of that remarkable 
country, to the present time: including the eventful eras of Slavery, 


of the Apprenticeship, and of Emancipation. By a Creole. 
Longman, Browne, Green, and Longmans. 





TRONING !—BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
G H. SLOMAN’S METALLIC IRONING 

* SLIPVER, the simplicity and utility of which will at once be 
seen, as the common flat irous may be taken from the fire in its 
dirty state, be placed in the slipper, and be immediately used with 
out either soiling, scorching, or sti-king to the articles ironed. Sold 
wholesale by the patentee, 70, St. Martin’s Lane; and retail by all 
Tespectable ironmongers, from Is. 3d. each. It is necessary only to 
send the iron to have the slipper fitted to it. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the pre- 
sent Year's Issue of the HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 3lst instant. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 
May 12th, 1848. 





ATTY a ° 
iP. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 
4 watch and clock maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Alber 
and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his 
stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purch.ses made at 
this season of th» year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his Varivus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
golddials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentiemen’s ditto, 
enamei dials, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
3. J. DENT, 82, >trand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 

Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





7 TPT ATEN 
T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and RK. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from al) 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c. 
and _ they undertake the Shipment of Lifects to all parts of the 

rorid. 





HENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticie. The “ Cosmetic 
Perro.ine Svar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to 
have an agreeable demuicent influence on the hands, and on.the 
most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The ‘‘ Perroumns 
Suavine Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
tation feltin the c:nployment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A nore detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
** Dispensary Soap,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
oflong standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes; and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indecd, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial autidote. 


R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12, anv 13, Ticunonne Srnecr, Kecent’s QuapRanrt. 


On May the 8th, in one thick vol. 8vo., illustrated with many 
engravings, both plain and coloured, cloth, £1 Is. 


pacts and SPECULATIONS on 
ORIGIN and HISTORY of PLAYING CARDS. 
By WILLIAM ANDREW CHATTO. 


J.R Smith, 4, Old Compton-strect, Soho. 


the 





This day is published, in 2 vols. foolscap, price 12s. the Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged, of 
\ NCIENT and MODERN ART—HISTORI- 
t CAL and CRITICAL. 


BY GEORGE CLEGHORN, ESQ. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This Day is Published, in crown 8vo, price 93. 


HUDSON’S BAY; or, EVERY-DAY LIFE 

SCENES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA, during 
ix Years’ Residence in the Territories of the Honourable Hudson’s 
Bay Company. By ROBERT M. BALLANTYNE. Illustrated 
with Engravings on Wood. 


William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





In 2 thick Volumes, Imperial 8yo, cloth, price £2 8s. 
pOLYGLOTT LEXICON: Being a New Dic- 


tionary in Four Lunguages. By a Socrery or Lzannep MEN. 
Vol. I. PartI.—French, Dutch, German, and English. 
Part II —German, Dutch, French, and English. 
Vol. II. Part I1I.—English, Dutch, German, and French. 
Part I[V.—Dutch, French, German, and English. 
*,* Each of the Four Parts into which the Work is divided, forms 
a perfxct Dictionary in iiself; thus, the Third is an English Dic- 
ewe! with the significations of the words in Dutch, German, and 
‘rench. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Cheapside. 





Early in June,in one Vol. post 8vo, will be published, 


(JOALS AND GUERDONS; or the CHRO- 
J NICLES of a LIFE. By A VERY OLD LADY. 





A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES, commen- 
f cing onthe 6th JUNE, at Four o'clock r.m., precisely, will be 
delivered by 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


at the LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, ED- 
WARDS-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE; and continued on the 
8th, 10th, 13th, 15th, and 18th of the same Month. 

Tickets of Admission to the Course, £11s.each, may be obtained, with 
a Programme of the Lectures, on and after Wednesday next, of Mr. 
Joun CuarMan, 142, Strand,or of Mr, J. Mircaz.r, 33, Old Bond- 
street. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
Select Collection of Engravings in the finest condition, the Works 
of William Hogarth (above 400 prints), books of Priuts &c. 


hey > ‘ 
purrick and SIMPSON (successors to 
Mr. I'Lercuer), Auctioneers of Literary Prope will sell by 
Auction at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on F y, May 26th, 
at one o'clock most punctually, the very choice coliection of 
Engravings by ancient and modern artists, comprising specimens by 
Mare Antonio Duhamel,Albert Durer, Prince Rupert, the Visschers, 
Spierre, Balechou, Gratcloup (an unique collection), Suyderhoef, 
Lsolswert, Edelinck, Strange Wille, Rembrandt, &c., many in rare 
States, proofs, &c., the whole in the most perfect condition ; also the 
works by and after Hogarth, a very complete colicction. Valuab'e 
O0kS o! rints, an illustrated on Dictionary, and an 
illustrated Bible, 5 vols. folio, May be viewed two days before 
Sale. Catalogues will be sent on application. 








LITHOGRAPHY, 


i) Essks, ReEvE, BenHAM, and Reeve, execute 
every description of Lithography, in the best style and at 
moderate charges. iliustrations of subjects in Natural History, 
Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Architecture, &c. lithographed 
from nature or from drawings by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of seience, and printed in blac« or colours. Land- 
scapes, Views, Portraits, &c. completed for publication with artistic 
correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed with ore 
or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, Writ- 
ings, &c. engraved on stone according to the method adopted in 
Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to steel. 

Messrs. R. B, and R. combining with Lithography the busines- 
of Letter-press Printers and Publishers, possess within one estab- 
lishment every requisite for the production of a literary or scien- 
tific Book. 





8, King William-street, Strand. 





Now ready, 


views in the HIMALAYA and NEIL- 
GHERRY HILLS. By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL FUL. 
LERTON, 9th Lancers. Price 26s. tinted ; £2 2s. 0d. coloured. 


Dickinson and Co., 114, New Bond Street. 





Published this Day, 


(jJATLIN’S NOTES OF EIGHT YEARS IN 

EUROPE, WIiH THREE PARTIES OF AMERICAN IN- 

DIA at the Courts of ENGLAND, FRANCE,and BELGIUM. 

In 2 Ss. SVO., With 24 illustrations. 

Publivhed by the Author, at his Indian Collection, 6, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London, Price 30s. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d . 


2pe r xy) ‘ 

(THE PERSONAL HISTORY of LOUIS 

PHILIPPE, from 1773 to 1848. Comprising the only English 

Edition of the work of M. Boutmy, Member of the late Chamber of 

Deputies, with supplementary particulars, including the on 

events of the recent revolution to the present time. By A MEMBER 
OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


Grant and Griffith, Corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. 





Bohn’s Standard Library for May, (Vol. 35). 
W HEATLY’S RATIONALILLUSTRATION 


OF THE COMMON PRAYER; containing the substance of 
every thing Liturgical in former Commentators. Post Octavo. 
With a Frontispiece, containing Twelve Portraits of the Compilers. 
of the Litany. Prive 3s. 6d. 

Prospectuses of the Standard Library may be had of every Book- 
seller, and of the Publisher, York Street, Covent Garden. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 
Immediately, in post 8yo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 


A STUMBLE on the THRESHOLD: a Story 
of the Day. By MARY MOLESWORTH. 
Part I. The Court Martial—Part II. The Police Court—Part LIT. 
The Foreign Office—Part IV. The House of Commons. 
Charles Olier, 18 and 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 





EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
Now ready, in three volumes, post Svo, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
Miss MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE, 
PRESENT AND PAST. 
“A marvellously original work.” —Atlas. 


“One of the most and of 
recent seasons.” —Atheneum. 
‘Edward Moxon, Dover. Street. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


. 
Diary and Correspondence of 
SAMUEL PEPYS, F.B.S., 


SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY IN THE REIGNS OF 
CHARLES IT. AND JAMES II. 
EDITED BY LORD BRAYBROOKE. 
A new and revised Edition, with numerous Passages no 
from the Original Manuscript, and many additional ‘Notes. 


Vol. I. Portrait, &c., ewe 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


’ The authority of Pzrys, as an historian and ‘of a consi- 
derable portiun = the sivemteonth century, on been so fully =i 
knowl ery scholar and critic, that it is now searcely ni 
cessary even to emi the reader of the advantages he sned 
for producing the most complete and trustworthy record of events 
and the most agreeable picture of society and manners, to be found 
sone Me literature of any nation. E. New boar eho d this. were a 
n, passages so suc on: 
Etimotationg as have been called 4 oo by the vast advances in anti- 
historical knowledge d the last twenty years, will 
arded as one of the most important, as well as most 
ong that could be made to the library of the gencral 





abtless be Fe 
agreeable ad: 


BROTHERS par SISTERS. 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 
Author of “‘ The Neighbours,” “ The Home,” &c. 
Edited by MARY HOWITT. 
From the original Unpublished Manuscript. 3 Vols. 


mm. 
RECOLLECTIONS 
REPUBLICAN FRANCE. 


FROM 1790 TO 1801. 
BY DR. MILLINGEN. 
1 Vol., with Portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. bound. 


Iv. 
FIVE YEARS in KAFFIRLAND, 
‘With Sketches of the late War in that country to the Peace in 1848 
By MRS. HARRIET WARD (Wife of Capt. WARD, 9lst. Regt.). 
2 Vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound: 


Or 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough -street. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In afew days will be published, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE: 


Or, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Volume First. Post Svo, 10s. 6d., with a Portrait. 


DIARY AND NOTES OF HORACE 
TEMPLETON, ESQ. 


LATE SECRETARY OF LEGATION AT. 
Two Volumes, Post 8vo, 21s, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THR LATE 
DANIEL [0’CONNELL, M.P. 


By W. J. O'NEIL DAUNT, Esq. 


me ~; fe renders aad a vo 
egy partien wil be cagetty rend by 2 fiw 


THE HALF- SISTERS. 
By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, 
Author of ‘Zoe; the History of Two Lives.’ 
Two Vols. Post 8vo, 18s. 
“ urancoy were —_— ee | sey of ar yes virtue, inten. ont and 


NARRATIVE OF 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848, 


By WALTER K. KELLY. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 6s. with oe and other Illustrations. 


The best arranged resume ie origin, progress, and results 
this important Revolution, $ ey ‘with the future of 4 


World.”—. 
ROLAND © CASHEL, 


By CHARLES 
No. I. Price 1s. with Two Ibestratinee, ty 2. K. Browns. 
Leadon, Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





NEW WORKS. 
NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. 


I. 
The LATIN CHURCH DURING 


ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. By the Rey H. SOAMES, M.A. Syo. 14s. 
"On Monday next. 
11. 


The SAXONS in ENGLAND. By 
JOHN M.KEMBLE,M.A. F.C.P.8. 2 vols. 8y0, 
Ill. 


SHARON TURNER’S 


HISTORY of the 
NER. Vol. III. 


SACRED 


WORLD. Edited by the Rey. 8S. TUR- 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MAN and his MOTIVES. By Dr. 


GEORGE MOORE, Post 8vo. 8s. (Published. 


Vv. 
The BUSINESS of LIFE. By 


CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 10s. 


vi. 
The CLOSING SCENE. By the 


Author of ‘ The Bishop’s Daughter,’ and ‘ Self-Sacrifice.’ Fcap. 8vo. 
vil. 


The SKETCHES. By the Authors 


of ‘Amy Herbert,’ ‘The Old Man’s Home,’ and ‘ Hawkstone.’ 
Feap. 8vo. Pilates, 8s. (Published. 
Vill. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S SACRED and 


LEGENDARY ART—LEGENDS of SAINTS and MARTYRS. 
2 vols. square crown 8yo. Illustrations. 


IX. 
EGYPTS PLACE in UNIVERSAL 


HISTORY. B sn8 ee a BUNSEN. Translated by C. H. 
COTTRELL, Vol. I. 8vo. y ines 286. (Ready. 


The DOCTOR, ke: 
Volume. Edited b 
8vo. Portrait, &c. 2 


Complete in One 


hay Rev. J. W. WAR’ Square crown 


XI. 


IRELAND andthe CHANNEL 
ISLANDS; or, Al REMEDY for IRELAND. By CHARLES LE 
QUESNE, Esq., 8 
XII. 
TRAVERS TWISS On the 
vapaiinas of the DUCHESS of SCHLESWIG and HOLSTEIN 
to the CROWN of DENMARK and the GERMANIC CONFEDE- 


RATION. 8vo. 


xIll. 
LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and 


LOUIS XIV. and of their MINISTERS. Edited by P. GRIMBLOT. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
XIv. 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of the 
LAST NAVAL WAR. Translated by the Hon. Capt, PLUNKETT, 
R.N. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


HUMPHREYS "COINS of ENG- 


LAND. 5th Edition. Square crown 8vo. with 385 Specimens, 18s. 
(Ready. 
Xvi. 


Mrs. SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRO- 
NOLOGY: SENTENTLE CHRONOLOGICZ. Second Edition 
12mo. 3s. 6d. som. (Ready. 

The Rev. JOHN HUNTER’S TEXT- 


BOOK of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
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The Rev. J. T. WHITE’S EDITION 
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XIX. 


Prof. LOWS INQUIRY into the 
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THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
MEMOIRS of ~ REIG: 

Now first ted from the original’ MS) iss 
JOHNSON ae, Parsee at Law. 
rous m original paintings. 
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A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS, 
mites the foundation of their Socie mein by 9 Paul III., to its 
on by Pope Clement; their rots go the world; 
wi their aeivel and present § state. STEINMET2, 
Author of the “Novitiate,” “The Feault: ‘in the Family.” 3 vols, 
rtraits and oth 


8yvo, with po: (in a few days, 


Baited by P. W. 
2 vols demy 8vo, with nume- 
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CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES of EN- 


GLISH SOCIETY, PO: by Homact 

aceries of Letters te the COUNTESS of OssORY. ‘By ORACE 
ALPOULE, Earl of Orford. Now first ae 

Mss Edited by the Right Hon. R. ERNON SMITH. ? 
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Under the Re ~~ of the Coton Office and the Admiralty, and 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 


N. ARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION sent 
Her jesty’s Government to the RIVER NIGER, in the Years 

I i—42, with an account of Fernando Po and the other Islands 
in the hight 0 of Biafra. By Captain ee AM ALLEN, RN, 
te Commander of H.M.S. WEES nd . H, 

THOMSON, ALD» Ge, Surgeon RN. one of the (ficers ofthe 
pedition. In2 Yols. dem y 8vo, with cueearous illustrations. 
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